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America in European Fiction. 


For years after the Declaration of Independence, the 
United States were still unrecognized in European literature. 
Perhaps the first thing to direct the attention of European 
writers to this continent was the works of Irving and Cooper. 
The first English novelists of distinction—omitting Mrs. 
Trollope and some others—to weave American, or so-called 
American, characters and incidents into their story, were 
Dickens and Thackeray. The latter dealt exclusively with 
early colonial life, making no attempt to reflect the phases 
of contemporaneous American society and thought; and 
perhaps the poorest passages in the works of his great fellow- 
humorist are those relating to America. T he popularity in 
England of Cooper’s novels and Mrs. Stowe’s ‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’ with the works of Hawthorne, Bryant, Longfellow, 
Poe, Bret Harte and Lowell, have since deepened the im- 
pression, until America has come to be looked upon, not 
only as a vast expanse of prairie and hunting-ground, in- 
fested by Indians and buffaloes, or as a Golconda out of 
whose gold mines and petroleum wells untold fortunes may 
be made, but as a country that in many respects offers an 
unequalled field for novelists. One of the first to make this 
discovery was not an _Englishman—although we are not un- 
mindful of ‘ Oceola’ and other hunting novels of Captain 
Marryat’s, founded on life in the Southern States—but a 
German, Gerstacker, who wrote what in my boyhood I 
thought immensely thrilling stories, of what was then sup- 
posed to be American life. One of these novels, ‘ The 
Pirates of the Mississippi,’ I remember, gave me the keenest 
pleasure in the reading. Then Thackeray crossed the ocean 
for a theme, and wrote his ‘ Virginians.’ But certain popu- 
lar poets—the poetic imagination spurning the limits of 
geography, and sometimes of grammar and sense—like the 
Irish Tom Moore and the Scotch Thomas Campbell, the 
latter in his ‘ Gertrude of Wyoming,’ had already laid the 
scene of some of their most popular poemsin America. One 
of the best known of the late Charles Kingsley’s novels is 
entitled ‘ Westward Ho !’—a title, by the way, taken from 
one of Sir Walter Raleigh’ s essays, descriptive of one of his 
many adventures in search of the Hesperides, and giving 
epigrammatic expression to the sentiment that inspired so 
many in the ‘ spacious times of great Elizabeth ’ to sacrifice 
fortune and life in the attempt to found new empires across 
the seas. 

The writer whose works were most potent in directing the 
eyes of Europe to American society, customs, scenery and 
thought, in originating and strengthening the mutual influ- 
ence of trans-Atlantic and native fiction, was Mrs. Stowe. 

“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ may, moreover, be said to have 
broken the spell imposed upon the genius of Europe by the 
Wizard of the North. The example of Scott had inspired i in- 
ferior writers to seek the sources of their inspiration in the 
mists of antiquity. Not to speak of G. P. R. James—a 


Scott in miniature—there were the ° Harold’ and ‘ The Last 
of the Barons’ of Lytton, the ‘ Windsor Forest’ 
worth, Wilkie Collins’s ‘ 


of Ains- 


Antoninus,’ Dickens’s ‘ Barnaby 
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Rudge,’ and the long array of historical romances by Dumas. 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin’ reminded romance-writers and the 
world that the poet or novelist who would be grandly suc- 
cessful must seek his inspiration, not in dusty legends, but 
around about him, at his own door, under his very eyes, 
where lay in boundless profusion materials infinitely more 
suggestive and more momentous than could ever be evoked 
from the ashes of a dimly-remembered past. Since Irving, 
Cooper and Hawthorne awakened and Mrs. Stowe confirmed 
European interest in America—although in ‘ Martin Chuz- 
zlewit,’ ‘ American Notes’ and other writings that interest 
has found strange and exaggerated expression—the novels 
of Henry James, Mr. Howells and Julian Hawthorne, the 
poems, stories and essays of Bret Harte, Mr. Lowell, Dr. 
Holland, Mark Twain and others, the labors of our great 
historians, and the refined criticisms of Mr. Stedman, have 
again and again directed the attention of English writers to 
this country as a field in which their work would not be 
wasted. 

To pass over the American touches in some of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins’s latest novels, and the remarkable poem of Western 
life by Robert Buchanan, published some thirteen years ago 
and by many mistaken for the work of Joaquin Miller, most 
significant of all is the attitude toward this country recently 
adopted by the most popular living writers of English fiction 
—-Messrs. Black and Blackmore. One of Mr. Blackmore's 
latest works, ‘ Erema,’ is to all intents and purposes, an Amer- 
ican story, describing a life of adventure among the miners 
of Colorado ; and in Mr. Black’s charming tales America 
and Americans are yearly given greater prominence. In 
‘Madcap Violet,’ after narrating the experiences of a party 
of ladies and gentlemen on a holiday tour through England, 
the author transports his heroine to the wilds of the Far 
West. It is probably an open secret that what may be called 
the American part of the novel alluded to was not written 
by Mr. Black himself, but by an American friend of his, 
who was naturallys upposed to be as familiar with American 
as Mr. Black himself was with Scotch scenery. In one of his 
latest works, however—‘ White Heather,’—he would seem 
to have relied entirely on himself for his descriptions of 
American life, scenery, speech andcharacter. The result is 
that, his foot not being on his native heath, he is no longer 
William Black. The expressions which he puts into the 
mouth of the heroine, a Chicago lady, are as un-American 
as can be well conceived, and though the actual hero of the 
novel is a Chicago journalist, the nominal one is, of course, 
a Scotchman. At the same time, the introduction into their 
works of American scenes and American characters by 
novelists so intensely insular and even local as Blackmore 
and Black, affords striking and significant proof of the deep 
impression this country and its people have made on the 
European mind. 

_ I have not attempted to treat the subject exhaustively, 
being content merely to suggest; otherwise I would, of 
course, have referred to the American episodes i in certain of ' 
the late Charles Reade’s stories, to M. Claretie’s introduc- 
tion of America into his ‘ Prince Zilah,’ and so forth. But 
enough perhaps has been said to show how, year by year, 
the influence of the New World is making itself felt on the 
art and imaginative literature of the Old. Finally, another 
cause of this rapidly deepening influence has undoubtedly 
been the residence in Europe of well-known American au- 
thors in consular and other official capacities. Irving was 
nearly as well known and highly respected in Liverpool as in 
New York. Bret Harte has made for himself hosts of friends, 
not only in Glasgow but in London and the ‘ gray metrop- 
olis of the North.’ The Italian experiences of Hawthorne 
and Howells have colored a large portion of their works. 
Cut Germany out of Longfellow and you cut out half his 
writings. Henry James and Mr. Howells are as much Euro- 
pean as they are American. And the great and beneficent 
influence exerted in England by Mr. Lowell, when resident 
in London as American Minister, is still fresh i in the public 
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mind. So, too, Mrs. Mary Mapes Dodge seeks inspiration 
in Holland, and Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett in England ; 
and in this way the influence—like all wholesome influences 
of the kind—has been reciprocal. Joun FRASER. 





: Reviews 
Froude’s ‘“‘ Oceana.” * 

THE Zerra Australis has long remained a terra incognita 
even to enlightened Europeans and Americans. The lands 
over which the Southern Cross shines and hangs have grown 
up in the dark, emerging by stealth from their vast Antarctic 
seas, till all of a sudden, from penal colonies, from Bad 
Man’s Lands, from Stygian isles of exile and banishment, 
they leap before us great and wealthy states, populous and 
civilized commonwealths, gigantic continents crowded with 
cities and railroads, shipping and steam-engines, sheep- 
ranches and plantations, parliamentary assemblies and long- 
headed demagogues. The oldest of the Australian cities— 
Sydney—was founded in 1788, just a year before the French 
Revolution broke out. Every week or so new cities and 
towns are laid out. Every year the great Australian conti- 
nent—which lies in the southern seas like a mighty oblong, 
2500 miles from west to east, and 1950 from north to south, 
containing 3,000,000 square miles—is undergoing explora- 
tion, exploitation, settlement here and there. From year to 
year the already swarming population (which numbered 
about two millions twelve years ago) is increasing not only 
in numbers but in virtue, intelligence, energy and ‘ push.’ A 
new America, bubbling with exuberant life, is rising not 
only in Australia but in other Australias, like Tasmania 
and New Zealand (itself 1100 miles long by 140 wide). Thus 
three Yankee-lands, alive, alert, sprung from the great En- 
glish middle class, endowed with superabundant vitality, 
eager to make money, to found constitutional governments, 
and to outstrip each other in the race for development, 
power and ‘ prestige,’ are lifting their ‘ horrid fronts’ frcm 
the polyphloisboio thalasses of the South Sea, and are threaten- 
ing to rival the original Yankee-land of the Americas. 

Attracted by all this—doubtless needing a ‘ change,’ too, 
after the publication of the Carlyle memoirs—above all desir- 
ous of studying the problem of imperial federation as it ap- 
pears at the antipodes, Mr. Froude set out in 1884-5 ona 
voyage to South Africa, Australia and New Zealand, and 
thence round the world, via California and New York, home. 
The results of his observations he has gathered into a vol- 
ume which, quoting from Sir James Harrington, he entitles 

* Oceana ’—a ‘ sketch of a perfect commonwealth, half real, 
half ideal ’—describing the future destiny which Sir James 
believed to be reserved for the Scotch, English and Anglo- 
Irish nations. We have had the ‘ land of the sky’ graphic- 
ally described ; Mr Froude takes the ‘land of the Ocean’ 
—Oceana, or Oceanica—and describes it no less graphically, 
with the added charm that only the hand of a great historian 
‘can communicate. Froude pinxit lies in every corner of the 
picture, thronged as it is with details, with personal impres- 
sions, with conversations and adventures, and with a fasci- 
nating egotism which renders the books one chapter of a de- 
lightful autobiography. The question of imperial federation 
—federation between England and her far-stretching colo- 
nies—has been increasingly discussed and agitated during the 
last five years. Mr. Froude, as an accomplished student of 
politics, has been deeply interested in the all-absorbing 
problem ; and it is plain to observe that he sees in its suc- 
cessful realization the sole salvation of the colossal British 
Empire. It is not enough that India, Canada, Australia and 
the Caribbean isles should dangle thousands of miles away 
at the end of the electric cord—should be in telegraphic com- 
munication with Downing Street—should be the half-para- 
lyzed limbs of some mighty ‘ thousand-legs’ spread on the 
sea. This great agglomeration must be knit together close 
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as the stitches of a worsted shawl ; the feeble extremities 
must be charged with blood from the parent trunk, the most 
distant leaves and branches of the tree Yggdrasill must 
throb and flash with life communicated from the root. Once 
throw cold water in the face of the warm-blooded colonies— 
once cultivate or ‘ aggravate’ in them a spirit of aggressive 
independence,—and you have the story of 1775 over again— 
more Bunker Hills, more Yorktowns. At present Australia 
is passionately attached to Great Britain ; she is proud of 
the connection ; she is willing to do anything for imperial 
federation ; she longs for the day when ‘ Oceana ’—the Em- 
pire of the Isles—shall be an accomplished fact. What is 
the duty of England? Mr. Froude thinks—and he gives 
admirable reasons for so thinking—that the mother-country 
should do all in her power to strengthen this attachment, 
should listen to the reasonable demands of the colonists, 
should form with them a union which would constitute an 
empire absolutely impregnable. Butisshe doing it? Here 
is Germany greedily pocketing every little coral islet in the 
remote Pacific, with the view and hope of strengthening the 
German Empire by a Liliputian colonial policy ; while Eng- 
land, already in possession of enormous continents thickly 
peopled with her sons and daughters, is on the verge of dis- 
integration ; and that, too, from her criminal coldness tow- 
ards her colonies, from her blundering colonial policy, from 
her inexcusable absorption in purely European or Indian 
politics. All this calls forth Mr. Froude’s righteous indig- 
nation, and his pages glow with a white heat over the follies 
of British Cabinets. 

The one-and-twenty chapters of which the book is com- 
posed abound in bright descriptions and acute observations. 
The long sea-voyages gave ample time for reading and re- 
flection, and the pages are plentifully sprinkled with Latin 
and Greek quotations from the writer's favorite authors. 
Along with these go amusing characterizations of his fellow- 
travellers—Chinese, Americans, Australians and Englishmen. 
Folk ‘ blasés sur les plaisirs de la neige,’ as a French writer 
describes himself, need but visit the sunny and brilliant 
lands of the South to recover their ‘ snap,’ their enjoyment, 
their rosy cheeks, their dancing eyes. Mr. Froude found 
Australia wonderfully English : no accent ‘ as in America ;’ 
no interrogating upward- inflection, as of eternal question- 
asking ; no twang or ‘ pecooliar institootions.’ There he 
rejoiced in bigger trees than he afterwards found in Cali- 
fornia ; the manners of the people were most cordial and 
sympathetic ; ; abundant elbow-room, abundant means for 


everybody. Still, even in the midst of this Paradise surgit 
amart aliquid : it is the Story of the Princess and the Pea 
over again. The Australians take it as a bitter insult that 


England has forced them to introduce a ‘ bar sinister ’ into 
the national Union Jack, by which the ‘ Australian ’ ships 
shall be distinguished from the genuine * English.’ More- 
over, their wisest statesmen desire a union of the navies, 
from which England and Australia could derive mutual pro- 
tection in time of war; and this has not yet been granted. 
They do not see their way yet to representation in an Im- 
perial Parliament, nor even to federation among themselves, 
similar as the provinces are in institutions, in customs and 
in temper. But Mr. Froude draws a powerful argument 
from the American Union to show how important consolida- 
tion of some sort is. He admires the American Union and 
the Americans ; and when he finally comes to California, on 
his eastward trend round the world, he speaks with delight 
of its climate, its people, its hospitality and the beauty of its 
scenery. The Californians, he thinks, are a distinct type : 
: joyous as the Australians, as leisurely as the Spaniards, 
‘ go-ahead’ as the most Oriental of New Englanders. 
Whee he reaches New York—‘ where one goes,” he says, ‘ to 
see people, not to describe scenery, and where he finds the 
Brooklyn Bridge almost the only ‘ sublime American achieve- 
ment’ except Niagara—his humor is excellent, his spirits 
are high, and he rejoices in the ‘ intellectual fulness’ every- 
where to be met with in society. 
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Three Young Poets.* 
In ‘ Michael Field’ and John Philip Varley we have two 
very promising hands in the field of dramatic writing—one 
of them not entirely new to readers and critics, the other 
decidedly a new-comer. Field has already obtained a foot- 
ing as a dramatist from which he cannot easily be dislodged. 
Varley leaps lightly to the front ; but whether he will remain 
there long depends on his patience and power of steadying 
himself. Both are thoroughly saturated with Elizabethan 
drama, and both take to tragedy—and bloody tragedy, too. 
At the end of each play we find the mimic stage strewn thick 
with corpses. The playwright is relentless. Tragedy shall 
be tragedy, and no sun shall shine on the closing scenes. 
Poison, the dagger and the block shall strew the earth at 
last, by whatever path that last is reached ; and it is reached 
in the case of these two writers by quite different roads. 
Field is classical in the severity of his plot, in the single- 
ness of his aim. His persons enter the play for serious busi- 
ness, which is transacted in the briefest way, with no flour- 
ish, and but little by-play of humor. Messengers crowd upon 
each other’s heels, pare down their phrases, and pause for 
no tricks. Indeed, they leave the reader barely time to 
straighten out their stories, before a successor arrives to 
continue the plot. The characters are modern—that is, as 
modern as Shakspeare,—and speak and act after the full 
tragic methods of the stage since Elizabeth's day. The 
fool appears, but his business lacks humor : it, too, is seri- 
ous. The fooling is meagre, almost melancholy ; it fails -to 
relieve—to the reader, at least—the sterner features of the 
play. More of the healthy Elizabethan humor would have 
been in place, and agreeable in lighting up the tragic story. 
One feels the darkness better for an occasional lamp, and 
then the lamp is a reassuring and effective reminder that day 
is somewhere ahead. There is, one feels, too little of this 
healthful reassurance of dawn in Mr. Field’s otherwise ex- 
cellent tragedy. In this point we should like the dramatist 
to be a little more Shakspearean, a little less classical in the 
Greek sense. He would work more as nature works, who 
blunts the sensibilities of sinners, but perpetually relieves 
the strain upon saints and their sympathies, by a frequent 
show of the eternal heavens and the watchfulstars. In say- 
ing this, we are pleading, not for better work than Mr. Field 
shows ; for his work, as far as it goes, is of the finest qual- 
ity ; but we plead in the interest of his readers, who will 
certainly be thinkers and scholars, and in the interest of art 
itself, which preserves its serenity best when portraying 
health and successful virtue. Even th> real tenderness of 
such beautiful passages as that in ‘ The Father's Tragedy,’ 
where the pure-minded Emmeline is discovered feeding the 
starving profligate Rothsay with the milk designed by nature 
for her dead babe, and that other pathetic but exceedingly 
homelike fireside scene, where King Robert, Prince Jamie 
and the Duchess Margaret hear preternatural sounds in the 
shrieking of the wind without,—are but tragic strokes, 
which give the mind no sufficient relief. But when these 
deductions are made, there is but little tragedy of recent 
years which strikes so high a note as this new work of 
Michael Field. ‘The lines of character and plot are well 
kept ; the individualities, drawn with fine discrimination, 
stand out as consistent wholes, and fix themselves perma- 
nently on the mind. They keep their level, which is high, 
and are throughout human and real, with speech not unnat- 
urally clever, and character never flawless, but always strik- 
ing. There are touches of color in natural description that 
are almost Shakspearean—plainly studies in the great drama- 
tist’s school, but studies worthy of a great scholar. 
:: John Philip Varley reaches like tragic results with Field’s. 
He, too, strews the stage thick with corpses. His youth 
and evident immaturity are probably the cause of much 
that leaves us dissatisfied with such a tragic ending to so 
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He is 
almost jaunty, as he bowls his victims down to the tomb. 
He, too, is a student of the Elizabethan drama—as who is 


much witty and almost humorous playing with life. 


not? He takes from it many flowers of speech ; but he has 
an exuberant fancy, a quick invention, and a rich vocabu- 
lary already partly his own. ‘These things. his good genius 
has supplied, and they constitute his chief promise. He 
has youth, which is ever a hopeful possession : one can al- 
ways get rid of it—in time ; and with it will go, perhaps, all 
undue luxuriance of words, fancy and invention. In its 
place may come—or it should, in an author possessed of 
such real power as Mr. Varley clearly has—a deepening of 
lines, a power of differentiating character, of individualizing 
his persons, of tracing more accurately the path betwixt 
cause and effect. These are at present, we should say, his 
weak points, They are all remediable. With such old- 
fashioned lyrical power, such inventiveness and energy of 
dramatic expression, such cleverness and quick perception 
of humor, our author might easily give us, by and by, an 
excellent tragi-comedy. Time will do much—but how 
about the patience, Mr. Varley ? 

When we turn from Varley and Field to William Young, 
and his ‘ Wishmaker’s Town,’ we turn to something quite 
modern. There are here but few echoes of the past, in 
phrase and manner. Even the phrase ‘A Masque of the 
Seasons,’ vhich for a moment carries us back two or three 
centuries, is misleading in its first suggestions. The masque 
is itself so deftly masqued that we forget it ; and are soon in 
the presence of a merry motley crowd at a Mayfair, ani- 
mated by modern ideas—no earlier, at least, than Goethe, 
—saddened a little too much, by and by, with that modern 
malady which comes of a too-early surfeit of the pleasing 
things of life, and which, in its ultimate stage, is called pes- 
simism. Not that our poet reaches that ultimate stage, but 
the lesson which his little masquerade teaches is one which 
satire has always taught—that the funeral march is the 
music to which the procession of life keeps step. It is curi- 
ous that this should be the outcome of the book ; for the 
verse is light ; cheery even, in its music, skilfully managed 
for the concealment of all mechanism. At the opening the 
satire is quite merry, and is never morose. The reader’s 
attention is held closely. At least ours was, to the end of 
a second reading. There was brightness, spirit, fresh im-° 
agery, modern topics, the clash and clang of a new world, 
newly tenanted, with its din of hammers, and the clatter of 
a lively people beginning a new life, with youth and the sun- 
shine in their favor. There was also the inevitable clash of 
labor and capital, the greed of wealth, and the cry of the 
hungry; and, under it all, love-making, love-marketing, 
and swindling-in-love—a good deal to put into one short 
poem ; but it was all there, and so well manipulated that the 
impression left was not of a medley of confused characters, 
but of the varied, changeful movement of a Mayfair, which 
somehow was to turn at last—and unfortunately—into a 
Vanity Fair. 





Evolution and Religious Thought.* 
’ Mr. Joun Fiske matches his hopeful treatise on ‘ The 
Destiny of Man Viewed in the Light of his Origin’ with 
another on the value of Evolution to our conceptions of 
God (1). He combines with severe arraignments—not wholly 
unjust—of much Christian Theism, a large amount of The- 
istic affirmation. This would, perhaps, be even more pro- 
nounced if it were not characteristic of minds trained in the 
Spencerian school to shrink from putting into words quite 
all they are sure of, for fear. they should be caught uttering 
something they ought not to be sure of. But when a pro- 
nounced evolutionist can say: ‘ The infinite and eternal 
Power that is manifested in every pulsation of the universe 





* x, The Idea of God as Affected by Modern Knowledge, By John Fiske. $t. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 2. Evolution: A Scotch Verdict. By Charles F. 
Deems. 20 cts. New Yerk: John W. Lovell Co. 3. Evolution and Religion. By 
yp Ag Beecher. Part I., 50 cts.; Part 1I., $1. New §York: Fords, Howard 
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is none other than the living God,’ and that ‘ God is in the 
deepest sense a moral Being ; the everlasting source of phe- 
nomena is none other than the infinite Power that makes for 
righteousness,’ it is time to think of sending him as a mis- 
sionary to such people as the persecutors of Dr. Woodrow 
in South Carolina, who discredit God with thinking men by 
setting up their notion of his ways and plans as a barrier in 
the path of honest thought. Mr. Fiske’s reasoning is a 
thoroughly sincere testimony to the power of facts—spiritual 
as well as other—to work their way at length into the con- 
victions of thoughtful men. For the rest, this book should 
be read in connection with its predecessor, with which it has 
very intimate connections. It has a calm, reflective tone, 
and is daintily printed by the Riverside Press—two things 
which add greatly to its effectiveness. According to Dr. 
Deems (2) Mr. Fiske’s evolution had better be called ‘ de- 
velopment.’ Yet even adevelopment-theory would feel itself 
attacked (if theories have feelings) by Dr. Deems’s refusal 
to admit that it is satisfactorily proved. The earnest and 
useful President of the Institute of Christian Philosophy, 
whose * Cry of Conflict’ we have learned to know so well, 
has touched here upon some of the unquestionable weak- 
nesses of all these theories—the gaps over which their ad- 
herents are every now and then summoned to spring ; but it 
must be confessed that his criticisms are so largely made up 
of quotations as to be ratherscrappy. Dr. Deems has writ- 
ten better things than this. 

With Plymouth Pulpit we do not commonly associate 
metaphysics, or theology ; and even a stranger need not 
read very far in Mr. Beecher’s sermons here collected (3) to 
perceive that in them strict philosophical method is not at 
home. Luminous definitions and sharp lines of demarcation 
are wanting. There is much vagueness, not removed by the 
air of general good feeling which pervades the books. A 
suspicion grows up as to whether good feeling without clear 
principles is not in danger of being baseless. Mr. Beecher’s 
main proposition, that Evolution need not endanger Christi- 
anity, is as sound as Mr. Fiske’s. Many of the sermons 
abound in practical effectiveness. There are figures and 
phrases as striking as of old. But—Mr. Beecher has to lay 
aside the philosopher before he shows what he can really do. 
Amid abstractions, and even scientific statements, he floun- 
ders. It is in human life, in the midst of men, that he is 
still most at home. 





“Her Majesty’s Tower.”* 

THE popularity of a book must be well established when, 
as in the case of ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower,’ it has. gone through 
seven editions. A book partly pictorial, partly historical, 
and altogether romantic, like this, has an interest which ex- 
tends beyond a decade and makes it a part of the permanent 
literature of the day. Apart from the value which it has as 
throwing side-lights on English history, the style of Dixon’s 
work makes it one particularly easy and delightful to read, 
and the dramatic character of its contents, the wealth of 
legend, anecdote, and record which it combines, make it 
easy to remember. Such a book, read hand in hand with 
the graver and more responsible histories, furnishes a fund 
of entertainment which the lover of history can ill afford to 
lose. To show the varied character of its contents, we may 
mention that Vol. I. of ‘ Her Majesty’s Tower’ alone con- 
tains no less than sixty-seven chapters, each of which treats 
some episode, some intrigue of love or war, some forgotten 
plot or mouldering conspiracy, connected imperishably with 
the great bastions and dungeons of the Tower of London. 
In this manner the Tower comes to resemble one of those 
vast Roman columdaria where, story on story, circle above 
circle, lie in urns the innumerable offspring of the Cesars, 
each urn duly inscribed and ticketed, and the whole struct- 
ure—like Hadrian’s Mole—forming an encyclopzdic family 
record and burying-ground. Much of English history was 
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made in the Tower—more of it was dreamed there ; and 
these facts and dreams in all their fascinating perplexity 
Mr. Dixon has unravelled, and respun into a brilliant thread 
which sparkles with tragic and pathetic elements. Such 
stories form the charm of Livy and Herodotus, of Holinshed 
and the ‘Gesta Romanorum.’ One cannot be too thankful 
to the antiquary and historian who collects them and strings 
them in a priceless rosary for us. The numerous illustra- 
tions of the book assist us in understanding it, and one rises 
from its perusal with a profound conviction of the vicissi- 
tudes of human life, of the evanescence of dynasties and 
races, and of the strength of the everlasting rocks on which 
the records of both are graven. 





Recent Fiction 

* TRANSFORMED,’ by Faye Huntington (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.), is one of the amiable stories intended to show how much 
good one thoughtful young girl can do. The purpose is excel- 
lent and the arguments sensible ; but unhappily they have a purely 
literary flavor which does not add to one’s sense of their practical 
value. In real life, Barney families are not ‘transformed’ with 
such rapidity into all that is desirable, and it is a great mistake 
to represent that they can be. And with all respect for the ear- 
nestness of the author, we would suggest that the heroine’s idea 
of giving some half-frozen but very dirty little children a hot bath 
before sending them home in the frosty air again, is not to be 
commended unless the benefactress wishes to change them into 
angels by pneumonia. Moreover, the theory that dancing isa 
mistake, while it may be true, must be fortified by more substan- 
tial arguments than statements to the effect that one young lady 
died of heart-disease after a dance, whilst another died from 
going into a cold room while heated from dancing.——‘ Alice 
Withrow,’ by Lucy Randolph Fleming (Thomas Y. Crowell & 
Co.), is the story of ‘a summer at home,’ in which some young 
girls learned a very salutary lesson in spite of their disappoint- 
ments. It is written from the point of view of one to whom re- 
ligion means much outward assertion and profession, yet it is 
free from cant and teaches its lesson pleasantly.——Life is too 
short to attempt reading anything so long as ‘ Endura,’ by B. P. 
Moore. (San Francisco: Golden Era Co.) The author calls it a 
‘story of three generations,’ and it we had three generations in 
which to read it, we might be willing to make the attack. As it 
is, we find metal more attractive in stories of less ambitious 
length. 





WE have already spoken with high praise of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
‘ A Country Gentleman’ as it has appeared asa serial. It only 
remains for us to pronounce it a welcome addition to the Frank- 
lin Square Library. Nothing in it, taken singly, is at all toler- 
able; the situations are strained, the people unlovable, the 
incidents absurd ; but Mrs. Oliphant’s skill weaves all this un- 
promising material into a story told with strangely interesting 
power.—The second book of the ‘ Up-the-Ladder Series,’ by 
Edward A, Rand (Phillips & Hunt), is called ‘ The School in the 
Light-House.’ The series is a good one, and the boys in it are 
bright, manly fellows, whose society is worth cultivating, and 
whom other boys will find as entertaining when they are in 
school as they were when, in the first volume, they were at play. 
* A Lucky Waif,’ by Ellen E. Kenyon (Fowler & Wells Co.), 
may be supposed from its dedication and preface to have a very 
high moral purpose in view. It is also stated that * the scenes 
and incidents are largely drawn from real life ;’ and they do 
indeed seem so prosaic and familiar that the reader wonders it 
his own experience might not easily furnish him with the same 
moral. 








‘ UNDER THE APPLE TREES,’ by Sophie Worthington (Phillips 
& Hunt), is a bright, pleasant, amiable little story for quite young 
people, aiming to show the significance and opportunities 0 
what may seem a most secluded and unpromising life. The seri- 
ous purpose of the book is not interfered with by the insertion of 
much that is quietly humorous. Two charming little stories 
from the German of Mme. Johanna Spyri, called ‘ Rico and 
Wiseli,’ have been well translated by Louise Brooks and pub- 
lished by Cupples, Upham & Co. They are stories about chil- 
dren that will interest other children, yet they have a delicate 
literary flavor that appeals especially to the elders. * Hunted 
Down,’ by Max Hillary (Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co.), is an- 
other tribute to the passing mania for sensational literature. It 
abounds in paragraphs of the startling nature of ‘ Hist ! we are 
























watched! run!’ And we did run.—‘In Quarters with the 
25th Dragoons’ (Harper’s Handy Series) is a collection of short 
stories, pathetic or gay, interesting, pithy, and well written, by 
. 5. Winter, whose * Bootles’ Baby’ and ‘ Houp-la’ have been 
so deservedly liked. 





AMELIA E, BARR has the reputation not only of writing well 
but of writing with a unique touch. Her story of * The Lost 
Silver of Briffault’ (Phillips & Hunt) exhibits this quality to such 
a degree that it is hard to accept it as an American story, with 
its scenes laid in places and times after all essentially American. 
In other words, it is that rare thing among American novels, a 

icturesque story, interesting in whatever it deals with, though 
it deals with much that is in itself unpleasant. 





Minor Notices 

THE singular character of Mme. de Maintenon, one of the 
numerous mistresses of Louis X1V., is again made the subject 
of research, this time in a delicate and penetrating ‘ Etude’ by 
Mr. J. Cotter Morrison (Scribner & Welford). In this study, 
which is remarkable for its good English and its subtle humor, 
Scarron’s widow is shown to be neither celestial nor terrestrial, 
neither angel nor demon, neither all of earth nor altogether 
heavenly. She was a woman—one singularly endowed, to be 
sure, but still a woman; prudent, sharp-sighted, cautious and 
temperate, but stilla woman. The extraordinary fictions which 
cluster about her career are here shown up in their true light ; 
the extraordinary truths of that career, which even surpass the 
fictions, are revealed as plainly. It seems that the reputation 
of this great lady—the Aspasia of a French Pericles—has hitherto 
rested upon the edition of her literary remains put forth by the 
impudent adventurer named La Beaumelle, a Gallic Chatterton 
who forged dozens of letters and foisted them upon a credulous 
public as authentically Mme. de Maintenon’s ; so mixing them 
with the real correspondence that it required a labor of twelve 
years on the part of the late Théophile Lavallée to separate the 
spurious from the genuine, and restore to literature and life a 
true image of the puzzling writer. This image discloses neither 
a doll nor a siby!, but a beautiful, crafty and ambitious Aezaira, 
who succeeds in driving out her predecessor, De Montespan, and 
ruling the most despotic of kings despotically for thirty years, 
till both die in the odor of sanctity, and are ‘tucked away’ in 
lavender for the generations tocome. Sis felix /——New issues 
of ‘ The World’s Workers ’ (Cassell), are Sir Henry Havelock and 
Lord Clyde, George and Robert Stephenson, George Miiller and 
Andrew Reed, and David Livingston, all with portraits. We 
have still only praise for these admirable little biographies, which 
not only answer the purpose of longer ones, but which are 
really better than many longer ones, because leaving a quicker 
and more vivid impression, Their fund of anecdote makes them 
also entertaining. 





IN a little volume on the ‘ Humanities,’ written by Thomas 
Sinclair, and published by Triibner & Company, of London, 
we have an pal se defence of the old classic studies. Not 
only that, but Mr. Sinclair claims that the cultures of Greece and 
Rome, especially of the latter, are the best the world has ever 
known. At the height of its civilization Rome led the world in 


future is that we will get back to this of the Roman * Humanities.’ 
The true culture, says Mr. Sinclair, was overthrown by the 
fanaticism of the Hebrews, and especially of that narrow bigot, 
Paul, and the world perverted by their means, That the ten- 
dencies of Hebraism were wholly good cannot now be main- 
tained, and modern culture consists in their correction by the aid 
of Greek culture and science ; but they laid a foundation for all 
true culture in moral purpose and subjective insight. To Mr. 
Sinclair it may also be replied, that no one civilization or cult- 
ure furnishes to-day the true light of the world, but that which 
comes ofa mingling of many cultures and the survival of the best. 
——‘ Richard III.,’ with introduction, notes, examination papers 
and plan of preparation selected by Brainerd Kellogg, A.M.., is 
sent to us by Clark & Maynard as a sample of their school-editions 
of Shakspeare, which are furnished to schools at $3 per dozen. 
The edition is expurgated, and the volumes (of pocket size) are 
well printed and neatly bound.——‘ A Directory of the Music 
Trade and Profession in the United States’ is published by H. A. 
Rost, of this city. It should prove a useful book of reference as 
it now stands, and will prove still more sc when the compiler’s 
hope of improving it is realized. Revision is certainly needed 
where Miss Clapper is classified both as a contralto and a 
soprano and Miss Kellogg is omitted altogether from the list of 
singers. 












maintaining the only true culture ; and the hope of culture for the . 
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_ * NINETY DINNERS’ is not one of Mr. Murrey’s valuable hand- 
books for the use of housekeepers : it is merely the three-years’ 
record of the Twilight Club, telling not what viands, but what 
subjects—practical, esthetic or philosophical—have been dis- 
cussed at the stated meetings of the members (of whom there are 
now several hundred) since Jan. 4, 1883. The only recipe in the 
book is a pageful of rhymes telling ‘How to Make a Club.’ A 
history of the Twilight, which is supposed to have been com- 
pounded in conformity with the instructions here laid down, is re- 
printed from the Brooklyn Zag/e as a preface to the pamphlet. 
The club, oddly enough, was mannan ter Mr. Herbert Spencer 
—not in his ‘ Data of Ethics,’ however, but at the Delmonico din- 
ner which was given in his honor just before his return to Eng- 
land, a little over three years ago. It grew out of the philoso- 
pher's reference to the need of a new gospel for over-worked 
Americans—‘ the Gospel of Relaxation.’ Its object is to get its 
members to unbend ; and it has found that an early dinner, where 
a feast of wisdom and a flow of soul shall accompany the discus- 
sion of solid and fluid articles of food, is the best instrument yet 
devised for the accomplishment of this beneficent purpose. The 
Club has entertained, and been entertained by, many distin- 
guished men, some of whose names are to be found on its roll of 
members. Mr. Charles F. Wingate, its Secretary, is responsi- 
ble for the pamphlet under notice. —-7he Pall Mall Gazette has 
reprinted from its own columns a three-penny pamphlet contain- 
ing Sir John Lubbock’s list of what he considers ‘ The Best Hun- 
dred Books,’ together with an unpublished letter of Carlyle’s, an 
extract from a speech of Mr. Lowell's, and contributions from 
Prot. Ruskin, Mr. Swinburne, General Wolseley, Lord Coleridge, 
Archdeacon Farrar, Wilkie Collins, the American Minister, and 
others. A good many more than a hundred books are mentioned 
in it, and its practical value as a guide in the labyrinth of letters 
may not be inestimable ; but it is as readable a pamphlet as one 
is likely to pick up anywhere these days. 





WE COULD dispense with the cuts in Mr. Rolfe’s ‘ Marmion,’ 
but they will probably increase the popularity of the book ; and 
we are indisposed to quarrel with anything that tends to popu- 
larize so scholarly and adequate an edition of a famous poem. 
(75 cts. Ticknor & Co.) When Mr. Rolfe printed Scott’s * Lady 
of the Lake,’ he said it had not been currectly printed before for 
fifty years. Of‘ Marmion,’ he now says, a correct version has 
never been given to the world. Some of the corruptions that 
have marred earlier texts are alluded to in the preface ; others 
are pointed out in the notes, which fill about one-third of the 338 
pages of the volume, and are as painstaking and light-giving as 
usual with this model editor’s work. ‘Marmion’ is the fourth 
volume in the Students’ Series of Standard Poetry, and like its 
predecessors is beautifully printed and lightly bound—a highly 
creditable specimen of the work of the University Press. ——lt 
was a bold artist to whom it occurred to illustrate Wordsworth’s 
immortal ‘ Ode on Immortality’ and ‘ Lines on Tintern Abbey ;” 
but his boldness seems to have forsaken him, tor his name is lack- 
ing from the title-page of the volume in which Cassell & Co. have 
reprinted those poems, together with the pictures which they sug- 
gested to the anonymous designer. To persons of cultivated 
artistic sense, the value of the Ode and the Lines will not be en- 
hanced by their present pictorial setting. The colored cover of 
the book is well calculated to catch the stall-reader's eye. 





For a set of Spencer’s New Copy-Books, ten in all, we are in- 
debted to Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor & Co. It includes a School 
Series of six books, and a Business Series and a Ladies’ Series, 
each of two. Why a good business hand should differ from a 
lady's, or a lady’s from a man’s, we are unable to see. The 
handwriting of an English lady, which differs from an — 
gentleman’s handwriting only in being perhaps a trifle bolder, 
would do credit to any ledger or journal, and would be a better 
model for a boy or girl than any of the conventional ‘ systems.’ 
The Spencerian up-stroke is light, the down-stroke heavy, and 
the conventionalities are departed from only in the formation of 
some of the capitals, where there has been an effort, not alto- 

ether happy in its results, to attain a sort of free and — ge 

ulness. But the books are neat and convenient, and will doubt- 
less do as much as any other to reform the corrupt handwriting 
of the budding generation.——The brief biography of Dickens 
repared by his daughter for Cassell’s series of World’s 
Vorkers, though written expressly for young readers, is in- 
teresting to every one. Some of us have never forgiven Forster 
for seriously, if unwittingly, marring our ideal of Dickens, and 
this briefer life, if running to the other extreme of apotheosis, 
has yet the affectionate touch without which we would rather 
have no biography at all. 















London Letter. 


Lonpon, 27 Feb., 1886. 

Tue arts are mostly stagnant. Politics are brisk enough ; 
and the last great social scandal is louder and hotter than 
ever. But in the arts there is a certain silence. Just now, 
indeed, their tameness is fairly shocking to most of us. The 
busiest of all is the art theatrical. Miss Terry is ill of sore 
throat ; but Mrs. Kendal—the truest and completest of 
English histrionic artists—has scored a great success in 
“Antoinette Rigaud,’ which will probably run as long and 
bring in as much money as ‘ The Ironmaster.’ Loose, ram- 
bling, spineless, formless, void, ‘The Lord Harry’ is still 
a kind of hit. Mr. Clayton—one of the very few English 
actors who would not be found an incongruity on the stage 
of the Théatre Francais—is hard at work on the production 
of a new farce by Mr. Pinero ; and the Messrs. Hawtry are 
rehearsing another adaptation from the German, for which 
they anticipate as prolonged a run as they have had with 
* The Private Secretary,’ now close on its 750th night. 

In literature there is far less activity. Miss Robinson— 
on the eve of her departure for Florence—has given us, in 
‘ An Italian Garden,’ a volume of verse which is always 
graceful in form and genuine in sentiment, and has often the 
uncommon merit of being poetry ; Mr. Henry James has 
sent out ‘ The Bostonians’ in three volumes, and so com- 
pleted an experiment in which a number of intelligent people 
are greatly interested ; while Mr. Swinburne has just been 
delivered of a final panegyric—if one could only be sure of 
its finality, how much happier one would be !—on the late 
Victor Hugo. Mr. Lang is on the point of publishing ‘ The 
Philanthropist,’ the shilling-dreadful with whose composi- 
tion he has amused of late his many-sided mind ; Mr. Ste- 
venson, whom an ingenious and valiant critic has just been 
comparing with Scott, a little to the older poet’s disadvan- 
tage, is busy with a new story for boys of all ages, called 
* Kidnapped,’ which, like ‘ Treasure Island,’ will appear 
in Young folks; and Mr. Walter Pollock is writing—not 
alone, but in collaboration with Mr. Crawford Grove—the 
‘Fencing’ volume of the Badminton Library. In paint- 
ing the immediate interest is centred in an exhibition of the 
works of Mr. Holman Hunt which promises to be interest- 
ing as literature, and as literature alone. It is not a mag- 
nificent programme, but it is our all. The arts are practi- 
cally an amusement, and just now we have other things to 
think about. 

All the same, a good deal of interest is being taken in the 
contest for the Slade Professorship of Fine Arts at Cam- 
bridge, left vacant, after a tenure of thirteen years, by Mr. 
Sidney Colvin, now Keeper of the Prints at the British 
Museum. Mr. Colvin, who is great above all in organiza- 
tion, accepted the Keepership some little while ago, with 
the determination of doing double duty, in the Print Room 
and his Cambridge Chair, of which he has been so far the 
only occupant ; but he found that the task was beyond his 


strength, and that one or other of the two functions must. 


forthwith be abandoned. At Cambridge he had done his 
work—had founded and established a professorial tradition ; 
had made the Fitzwilliam Museum one of the most complete 
and useful educational institutions in existence ; and had 
planned, built, endowed and arranged the Museum of Class- 
ical Archzology, a masterpiece of its kind. In the Depart- 
ment of Prints and Drawings there was, on the other hand, 
a world of work to be done ; and Mr. Colvin elected to stay 
and do it. There is no question but the public will gain 
immensely thereby. For one thing, Mr. Colvin will have 
time, not only to complete his ‘ Keats,’ for the English 
Men-of-Letters Series, and say what, or I am greatly mis- 
taken, is likely to be a last word for some time to come on 
one of the greatest English poets ; and he will be able the 
sooner to reorganize the Department, and make its treasures 
—which are countless, and which have hitherto been known 
to students only—public property, like the pictures in the 
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National Gallery and the collections at South Kensington. 
Meanwhile, there is a crowd of applicants for the Cambridge 
Chair. Mr. Wyke Bayliss is one; and Mr. Wyke Bayliss 
is a water-color painter—chiefly of architecture—who has 
unhappily read Ruskin. Another is Mr. Hodgson, A.R.A., 
an Academician of the older school—the school which knows 
not Constable. and delights (or delighted) in the ‘ skying’ 
of Corot. A third is Mr. Harry Quilter, a professional art- 
critic, who is nothing if not erratic and art-critical. A 
fourth is Mr. Frederick Wedmore, who is also a professional 
art-critic, and in whose work a strong tendency to subtlety 
of distinction is found, not unaccompanied with a stronger 
tendency to mannerism of expression. A fifth is Mr. Wat- 
kiss Lloyd, an excellent archeologist, but old enough to be 
hardly of the present generation. A fifth is Mr. W. Martin 
Conway, whom you know: a pupil of Mr. Colvin’s, a seri- 
ous student, a sane and earnest critic, and a lecturer who 
has the gift of communicativeness. And a sixth is Mr. J. 
H. Middleton, who knows so much, and that much so ac- 
curately and thoroughly, that he has been identified with 
the Wandering Jew, though it is equally certain that his 
origin is not Hebraic and that his initials are the result of 
an admiration for John Henry Newman. There are others, 
but these are the most noteworthy: Mr. John Collier, a 
good painter and a man with the artistic intelligence to boot, 
having thought better of it, and declined to compete. Who 
is to fill the chair is not yet known. But the betting is even 
on Mr. Conway and Mr. Middleton. Practically, I believe, 
the race is between these two, and the others are out of the 
running ; but to which of them it will fall is in the lap of 
the gods. 

An exhibition of pictures to which we are looking forward 
with the greatest interest is promised us for May. Unhap- 
pily—for it is an exhibition that might go far to produce a 
revolution in painting—it will be held, not in London, but 
in Edinburgh, at the forthcoming International. The Art 
Committee, with great good sense, have commissioned Mr. 
R. T. Hamilton Bruce to make them a gathering ; and Mr. 
Bruce—a gentleman who has seen much and travelled far, 
and who is blessed with opinions of his own—has done his 
work with uncommon daring and discretion. He has a 
failing for pictures of the modern French and Dutch schools 
—for the schools, in a word, which proceed from Constable ; 
and he has got together a collection that would sicken an 
average Academician. For Monticelli and Matthew Maris 
(Monticelli, a colorist ¢¢ preterea nil, was, it will be remem- 
bered, the friend and comrade of Diaz, and still survives at 
Marseilles, the ghost of his former self) he has peculiar pre- 
dilections ; and in examples of their work the exhibition will 
be particularly strong. Millet is not yet fully recognized in 
England ; and of Millets he has but few—among them Mr. 
Forbes’s pastel of ‘ Le Berger au Parc’ and Mr. Constan- 
tine Ionides’s ‘ Wood Sawyards,’ engraved in 7he Magazine 
of Art, and ‘ The Shepherdess,’ a tiny masterpiece, a gem 
of gems—with sheep (as Mr. R. L. Stevenson declared) 
‘from the vales of Paradise ’—reproduced, like its fellow, in 
Messrs. Cassell’s magazine. But of Corot, the prince of 
painters, he has collected some thirty examples—the admi- 
rable and unusual ‘Storm’ of Mr. Constantine Ionides 
among them ; of Delacroix he has, with others, the master’s 
noble sketch for the ‘ Barque de Don Juan ;’ of Ingres, a ver- 
sion of the famous ‘ Odalisque ;’ of Legros—a master whose 
renown will be green when certain reputations of to-day have 
vanished into air, into thin air—the severe and memorable 
‘ Demoiselles du Mois de Marie ;’ with a notable choice 
of Daubignys, and examples good enough to be representa- 
tive, and numerous enough to be remarkable, of Diaz, Jules 
Dupré, Courbet—‘ L’Immensité,’ a great poem some two 
feet square,—Troyon, Mauve, Aztz, Vollon, Bosboom, James 
Maris, Israels, and others ¢jusdem. faring. In Rousseaus, 
as in Millets, the gathering is weakest ; the cultus of these 
two great men is not yet a fashion with us, partly because 
it is too young, indeed, to have penetrated so far, and partly 
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because it is, after all, reserved for dukes and trading mill- 
jonaires, so that for one Englishman happy in a Rousseau 
or a Millet, you shall find twenty rejoicing in a fetish signed 
Corot. I suppose it is impossible ; but if any American 
citizen should care to adventure his treasures, here is his 
opportunity. They would be guarded as they deserve ; and 
they would do their part in promoting that renaissance for 
which, if the minor exhibitions (of the Royal Academy and 
the Athenzeum) are to be accepted as evidence, we English 
are ripe and ready. To all this I shall add that Mr. Bruce 
proposes to hang the Constable, the magnificent ‘ Salisbury 
Cathedral’ from the Sheepshanks Collection at South Ken- 
sington, in the place of honor. He has brought together 
some two hundred pictures, all which will be hung on the 
line ; and as the fons et origo of the movement of which 
they are results, he will, if he may, exhibit an example of 
the painter who, for years, was only famous in the land of 
his birth as having stung the prophet Ruskin to the utter- 
ance of one of his happiest and falsest Jowtades. Thus does 
the whirligig of Time bring in his revenges. ‘To understand 
our Constable we have had to read him fifty years after date, 
not in his own tongue, but in French translations. Which 
I take to be as sound a comment on the Anglo-Saxon ca- 
pacity of failing to perceive the right thing in art as exists in 
art-history. 

Two admirable publications have reached me from Paris. 
One is the first volume of M. Robida’s ‘ Rabelais,’ which 
is far and away the happiest pictorial commentary on Mas- 
ter Alcofribas his work which has ever been produced. M. 
Robida draws with infinite spirit and fun ; his work has a 
right touch of caricature ; his Panurge, his Gargantua, his 
Friar John, are creations ; the joyous suggestiveness of his 
interpretations is really inexhaustible. I should imagine 
that, with an English text, his illustrations would give his 
author a new lease of popularity both here and in America. 
The other work is M. Lalauze’s translation into black and 
white of the seventy portraits, studies and ‘ preparatives’ 
bequeathed by La Tour, the great pastellist, to the Musée 
de Saint-Quentin. The edition, limited to three hundred 
copies, is published at 350 francs, by Dupont, 21 Rue de 
Seine, Paris, with a preface by M. Paul Lacroix and a bio- 
graphical note by M. Abel Patoux. The etcher has done 
his work extremely well. ‘The difficulties of his task were 
prodigious, but he has fairly conquered them ; and here— 
in the portraits of Marie Fel, La Rayniére, d’ Alembert, Fay 
and Favart, Rousseau and Moncrif, Pavigny and Pompa- 
dour and Camargo, Manelli, Mondonvilla, Maurice de Saxe, 
and fifty others—here is something like an iconic history of 
the Siécle Louis XV. The artist is La Tour. To say that 
is to say everything. H. B. 





Old Books are Best. 


TO J. H. P. 


Op Books are best! With what delight 
Does ‘ Faithorne fecit’ greet our sight 

On frontispiece or title-page 

Of that old time, when on the stage 
‘ Sweet Nell’ set ‘ Rowley’s’ heart alight ! 


And you, O Friend, to whom I write, 
Must not deny, e’en though you might, 
Through fear of modern pirate’s rage, 
Old Books are best. — 


What though the prints be not so bright, 
The paper dark, the binding slight ? 

Our author, be he dull or sage, 

Returning from that distant age 
So lives again, we say of right : 

Old Books are best. 
BEVERLY CHEW. 
New York, Feb. 5, 1886. 
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The Lounger 


I ATTENDED the sale of the Morgan pictures, and I frankly 
confess that I felt more like hissing than like joining in the ap- 
plause, as dollar after dollar was added to the factitious value of 
certain artists’ works. One felt the influence of nothing but 
ean: in the halt, and he was never for a moment led to believe 
that the high prices were paid for love of the paintings, but only 
for the gratification of the bidder’s vanity. I am glad the United 
States are spared the shame of having paid $45,500 for a Jules 
Breton. That blot is onthe ’scutcheon of Canada. But we have 
a good deal to be ashamed of, and of nothing more sincerely 
than that a Vibert brought $25,000, cleverly painted as the pict- 
ure was, and that a Knauss brought $16,000. But more than all 
am I humiliated to think that a Meyer von Bremen induced a 
citizen of the United States to pay ( pai for its possession. I 
should consider it dear at $3. It was not the connoisseurs who 
paid the high prices for Mrs. Morgan’s paintings, but the newly 
enriched people who buy pictures as they do books—to fill a cer- 
tain space allotted to them on their walls. They have heard 
that there are certain books no gentleman's library should be 
without, and they think the same folds true of paintings. 





I COULD not help thinking, as 1 saw thousands of dollars paid 
for the paintings of Jean Francois Millet, of the present poverty 
of that great painter's family. His wife and daughters are living, 
on the pension given them by the French Government—$250 a 
year—in the house in which Millet lived and died, at Barbizon, 
But they will not live there after this spring. Their lease has 
expired, and the landlord has raised the rent on them ; so they 
must leave the humble dwelling their name has immortalized, 
and seek a still humbler one. How rich they would feel if they 
only had the auctioneer’s percentage on the price of Millet’s pict- 
ures sold at this one sale! Zhe Sum will receive subscriptions 
for their relief. 





MRS. FRANCES HODGSON BURNETT'S letter to The Literar 
World should set at rest once and forever the silly report of idle 
gossips, that she and the editor of Zhe Century had quarrelled, 
Mrs. Burnett distinctly states that her relations with The Cen- 
tury ‘ have been of the most friendly and agreeable description, 
and have been undisturbed by the first shadow of unpleasantness 
since the publication of my first story in its columns.’ 





.PRoF, SLOANE is to be congratulated on his success in getting 
the best writers in the country to contribute to the first numbers 
of his magazine. Mr. Lowell's delighful essay on Gray in The 
New Princeton Review for March was worth—if the judgment 
of the older magazine editors is to be‘taken as a test— very much 
more than its weight in gold. The Harpers are said to have 
offered Mr. Lowell $6000 for any six articles he should write ; 
and I have heard that The Century promised him $1000 an 
article for as many articles as he should have the opportunity 
and inclination to turn out. Thus far, however, neither of these 
offers seems to have been accepted ; and while both are lyin 
open, Prof. Sloane quietly bags the game for which his powerfu 
rivals are contending. Zhe Atlantic, too, which was suppose 
to have a prior claim on its old editor, is left out in the co with 
Harper's and The Century. Mr. Stedman’s next prose article, 
it seems, is likewise to appear in the pages of the Princeton. 
As I said before, Prof. Sloane is to be congratulated. 





A FEW weeks ago—on February 6—I quoted Mme. Durand- 
Gréville as complaining of the interpolation of some intended 
witticisms in the pirated American translation of ‘ Dosia.” The 
passage which she objected to ran somewhat as follows : * How 
do you skate ?—in the English fashion, with your head in the 
air? or in tte American fashion, with your head on the ice and 
your heels in the air?’ Afrofpos of this complaint, a correspon- 
dent sends me the following extract from Chap. XVII., p. 134, 
of Mr. W. R. Jenkins’s French reprint of the book :—‘ Alors,’ dit 
Pierre, avec une grimace, ‘je me demande ce que cela peut bien 
étre! Patinez vous toujours sur les pieds, ou bien pour perfec- 
tionnement, avez vous adopté l’habitude Américaine de patiner 
sur le sommet de la téte ?” 





‘ READERS of some of Blackmore’s works,’ writes a Western 
correspondent, ‘ might think he lived in Devonshire or Cornwall, 
As a fact, he lives on a little farm a few miles from London, and 
on many mornings out of the year may be seen driving his little 
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cart, laden with apples, into Covent Garden Market at from 3 to 
5 o'clock. In spite of the works that have made his name famous 
in two hemispheres, he attaches more importance to the growth 
and sale of his apples than to the production and fame of his 
novels, Unlike Mr. Black, he lives a particularly retired life, 
seldom visiting or visited by anybody. Among the exceptional 
guests who are always welcome to his cosey home and modest, 
wholesome English tare is Edwin Booth, between whom and 
Blackmore there has for years existed a close friendship.’ 





IT MAKES a great difference whether it is John Bull who is 
gored or the other man’s ox. Zhe Saturday Review of Feb. 
13th has this paragraph: ‘ Messrs. Warne have done a good 
deed in reprinting in their Chandos Classics the late Bayard Tay- 
lor’s translation of ‘‘ Faust.’’ Without entering into the vexed 
question of the merits of different versions, we may say that the 
sometime American Minister at Berlin has undoubtedly given 
the closest rendering in verse yet published. The book is very 
well printed, and buyers may choose:between copies ready cut 
and cloth-bound or uncut copies in plain blue linen. In one 
thing, we think, Messrs. Warne have made a mistake by ‘‘ com- 
pressing ’’ the notes. They should have left them out (they are 
-not strictly necessary ) or given them all,’ 





But Zhe Saturday would not have thought it a good deed if 
some New York pirate had reprinted one of its own editor’s 
books, without permission, without payment, and with a ‘ com- 
pressing ’ of the notes. The British pirates are increasing, and 
the poor American author is their victim abroad as he is of the 
American pirates here. 





ROGER SHERMAN, the Philadelphia pirate, speaks of the move- 
ment for International Copyright as ‘ the clamor of 200 authors 
against the interests of 55,000,000 people.’ The Copyright 
League numbers about 700 members. One would have thought 
the difference too small to be worth fibbing about, but Mr. Sher- 
man has a different standard of values, as well as a different 
code of morals, from other people. Putting himself in the posi- 
tion of One whom he has the grace not to name, but before 
whom he says each human head must bow, he exclaims of the 
*leagued authors’ who are striving to bring about a reform that 
will injuriously affect his business : * Father, forgivethem! They 
know not what they do!’ If this were a shade less sacrileg- 
ious, it would be quite as amusing as the ‘In God We Trust’ on 
the eighty-five cent trade-dollar. 





MR. METCALF, of 7he Forum, has indexed the two volumes of 
Gen. Grant’s Memoirs for Chas. L. Webster. & Co., and I doubt 
if he ever had a harder piece of work todo. The General wrote 
in a more or less familiar style, and designated certain officers 
merely by their surnames, with little or no clew as to the par- 
ticular Brown, Jones or Robinson he had in mind. In one in- 
stance Mr. Metcalf found twenty-four officers of the same sur- 
name, and he had to ferret out the right Christian name by the 
light of history, which at times burned dimly. But he at last 
succeeded in accomplishing his task, though he was arranging 
for the first number of his new magazine at the same time. 





JOHN BURROUGHS in last week’s CRITIC and Dr. C. C. Abbott 
in The Popular Science Monthly for March arrive at the same 
interesting conclusion concerning the alleged ability of bees, 
birds and the beasts of the field to predict atmospheric changes ; 
and it is a conclusion calculated to stir up strife between these 
accurate observers of nature and the tradition-lovers who attach 
more value to the prognostications of the goose and the pig than 
to the daily bulletins of the Weather Bureau. ‘ The Birds and 
the beasts are as little able,’ writes Mr. Burroughs, ‘to foretell a 
coming change of any kind as I am, and they are as little able to 
forecast a mild or a severe winter.’ Dr. Abbott thinks it un- 
questionable that * all animals are more or less affected by com- 
ing atmospheric changes ;’ but he regards the framers of 
weather-jingles as false interpreters of nature, whose sayings 
are based upon illogical inferences. It is pleasant to find these 
latter-day naturalists agreeing in their little nests, and to know 
that we need no longer ‘look out for thunder, lightning and hail ’ 
when our cow ‘thumps its ribs with its tail." The duck and 


the dog, the hawk and the hernshaw must hereafter be relegated 
with the false weather-prophets—the in- 
Wigginses—of the human race. 


to the same catego 
glorious Vennors an 
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Music 
Wagner’s ‘ Parsifal.” 


New York has followed the example of London in listen- 
ing to the music of Wagner’s last ‘ music-drama’ in a con- 
cert-room. ‘ Parsifal’ was given as an oratorio by the Ora- 
torio Society at the Metropolitan Opera House on Thursday 
evening of last week. Of all of Wagner's creations it is 
least adapted to such treatment, and we question whether 
the cause its composer represented did not suffer greatly in 
the estimation of the public from the performance. ‘ Par- 
sifal’ deals with a religious (or rather mystical) subject, and 
might for this reason be imagined to lie nearer the province 
of the oratorio than such mythical tragedies as * Tristan and 
Iseult’ and ‘ The Ring of the Niblung;’ but in fact it is 
much farther removed from it than they, by reason of its 
treatment. In no portion of the tetralogy is pantomime so 
significant a factor as in ‘ Parsifal;’ in no other drama is 
there so much music designed to accompany and lend im- 
pressiveness and meaning to simple movements and facial 
expressions ; and in none other of Wagner's works are the 
spectacular effects so imposing. The closing scenes of the 
first and last acts, and the picture of the enchanted palace 
and garden in the second act, mark the highest reach of 
Wagner's prodigious inventiveness and skill as a theatrical 
machinist ; and as these scenes are the dramatic climaxes of 
the play, so also are they the musical. In this relationship 
lies a protest against the disruption of the triple alliance be- 
tween music, decoration and action which ought not to be 
disregarded. The only excerpts which can be set down as 
reasonably effective as concert music were those which Mr. 
Thomas and Dr. Damrosch brought forward soon after the 
first representation of ‘ Parsifal’ at Bayreuth in 1882, and 
it is much to be hoped that the last performance of the work 
in a mutilated form has been witnessed. Wagner himself 
was so conscious of the unique character of ‘ Parsifal’ that 
he reserved its presentation as a drama exclusively for Bay- 
reuth, We do not expect his prohibition to be respected 
many years (he would probably have violated it himself had 
he lived, as he did his prohibition touching fragments of 
‘ The Ring of the Niblung’) ; but if the author thought that 
the theatres subventioned by European governments could 
not be trusted to present the work adequately, how much less 
must he have thought that the work could tell its story from 
the concert-stage. 

There is much to interest the literary student in Wagner's 
dramatic version of the Parsifal legend. The book hasa 
greater literary dignity than that of the Niblung tragedy ; 
it is less turgid in style, and has fewer of the archaisms 
which challenged the ridicule of German critics ten years 
ago. Some of the moments are truly beautiful, and though 
the form of the legend as fixed by Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach’s epic has been departed from, the story is nevertheless 
noble and impressive. Library or concert-room study of the 
text and music leads to a condemnation of some variations 
which a stage representation would doubtless show had 
been made for the legitimate purpose of intensifying the 
dramatic eftect ; as, for instance, conditioning the healing 
of Amfortas upon a touch of the sacred spear which gave 
the wound, instead of the sympathetic question, ‘ Was fehlt 
dir, Oheim?’ (‘What ails thee, Uncle?’) which suffices 
in the epic. It would seem as if this variation, justifiable 
as a dramatic expedient, effected a loss in the ethical char- 
acter of the poem ; and the fact that such criticisms arise 
and find no sufticient offset, because there is no action or 
spectacle to stir the imagination and quicken the sympa 
thies, is another argument against a concert performance of 
such a drama. Moreover, the solemnity of all the music 
except the bewitching scene in the enchanted garden be- 
tween Parsifal and the human flowers, or floral women, 
makes it exceedingly wearisome to the listener who attends 
in order to be entertained and not to study. The perform- 
ance was in a few respects creditable, notably in the singing 
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of Herr Fischer, Herr Lehmler and Fraulein Brandt, and 
the female chorus and semi-chorus in the second act. On 
the whole, however, it was not worthy of the work and did 
not reward Mr. Damrosch for the labor bestowed upon it. 





‘‘Lakmé.” 

Tue American Opera Company on Monday of last week 
brought forward a novelty, and at the same time gave an 
earnest of its intention to make its list cover a variety of 
‘schools’ and styles of composition. ‘The new work was 
the ‘ Lakmé’ of Leo Delibes, an of¢ra comigue which was 
helped to a fine success in Paris three years ago by the 
dainty art of an American girl, Miss Marie Van Zandt. It 
is not an opera of heaven-storming qualities, but a typical 
work of its class, full of the delicate art peculiar to the prod- 
ucts of the generation of French composers that came after 
Gounod, whose sublimated talent stops just this side of 
genius. The book of ‘ Lakmé’ was constructed by MM. 
Gondinet and Gille out of an elegiac romance published in 
one of the journals of Paris a few years ago, entitled ‘ Le 
Mariage de Loti.’ As a dramatic composition it is of a 
piece with the silliest productions of its kind. The charac- 
ters belong to two classes : those that are too commonplace 
to enlist interest, and those that are too silly to deserve sym- 
pathy. The line of demarcation is that of race: the former 
are Britons, the latter East Indians. Few stories that re- 
quire three hours in the telling are capable of such a degree 
of condensation as the story of ‘Lakmé.’ The heroine is 
the susceptible but inconsistent daughter of a Brahmin priest. 
She loves an English officer at first sight, yet is obliged to 
become the agent of his betrayal to her father, a fanatic who 
dreams only of avenging the wrongs-of his people against 
* nos vainqueurs odieux,’ and who wishes to kill the unknown 
Englishman who had profaned the temple of Brahma by en- 
tering it. Lakmé sings in the market-place ; Gerald recog- 
nizes her ; the father stabs the officer but only wounds him ; 
Lakmé nurses him back to health, singing love-duets with 
him the while; his regiment calls him to duty; Lakmé 
poisons herself and dies ; and the matter is thus disposed of. 
Do not ask wherein the poetical justice of such a story lies, 
nor inquire too closely into its reasonableness. 

The feature of the book which Delibes utilized to the best 
purpose and most effectively is its local color. His music 
is saturated with the languorous spirit of the East. Half a 
dozen of the melodies are lovely inventions, of marked origi- 
nality both in matter and treatment ; and the first half-hour 
of the opera is apt to take one’s fancy completely captive. 
The drawback lies in the oppressive weariness which succeeds 
the first trance, and is brought on by the monotonous char- 
acter of the music. After an hour of ‘ Lakmé’ one yearns 
for a few crashing chords of C mayor as a person suffering 
from suffocation longs for a gush of fresh air. The opera 
will probably have a creditable ‘run’ at the Academy be- 
cause of the opulence with which it has been ‘ mounted ' and 
the beauty of much of its music, although the representa- 
tion will not bear comparison with French performances of 
opéra comique, lacking as it does the delicate touch necessary 
to this style of entertainment and peculiar to French artists. 
Vocally considered, Mme. L’ Allemand appears to unusual 
advantage in this opera. 





The Fine Arts. 


Sale of the Morgan Paintings. 

MRS. MORGAN'S now famous collection of paintings by modern 
European masters, which attracted crowds of visitors to the 
American Art Galleries during the past month, has met the fate 
that nearly every private gallery ultimately meets, and is scattered 
to the four winds of heaven. On Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday nights of last week, it was brought to the hammer at 
Chickering Hall, and knocked down to the highest bidders. The 
sale was conducted by Mr. Kirby, and the chief buyers were the 
millionaires and large picture-dealers of New York, though col- 
lectors from other cities, like Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, were rep- 
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resented. The bidding was lively, and high prices were fetched 
by most of the more noted works, On the first night the sales 
aggregated $171,200; on the second, $226,175; on the third, 
$487,925—a total of $885,300, and an average for the 240 pictures 
of $3688.87. The highest bid for any one painting was $45,500, 
which was given for Breton’s ‘Communicants’ by a resident of 
Montreal. Mrs. Morgan paid only $22,500 for it, two years ago. 
Mr. C, P. Huntington, the railroad magnate, gave $25,500 for 
Vibert’s ‘ Missionary’s Story,’ which had divided the honors of 
eer attention at the sale with the Breton. The Corots 

rought excellent prices, two landscapes going for $3300 and 
$g000 respectively, a landscape and cattle for $4200, ‘ Near Ville 
d’ Avray ’ $3500, ‘ Evening ona River’ $4050, ‘ Nymphs Bathing’ 
$4800, ‘Lake Nemi’ $14,000, and ‘ Wood-Gatherers ’ $15,000. 
Meissonier’s ‘ Standard-Bearer’ and ‘ Vidette’ brought $15,000 
each, and ‘In The Library’ $16,525. Alma Tadema’s ‘ Spring’ 
went for $7000, and his flat-bodied ‘ Roman Lady Feeding Fish’ 
for $5000. Daubigny’s ‘ Boats on the Shore’ brought $1325, his 
*Cooper’s Shop’ $5300, ‘On the Marne’ $5500, and ‘ On the 
Seine’ $6200, De Neuville's ‘ Infantry’ went for $5300 and his 
‘ French Cuirassier’ for $6000; Detaille’s ‘French Lancer’ for 
$1950, and his ‘ Flag-Officer’ for $7150, Diaz’s ‘ Sunset atter a 
Storm ’ was sold tor $8650—the highest price paid for any of this 
painter’s many canvases in the collection. Fromentin’s ‘ Arab 
Horseman ’ brought $4050and ‘ On the Nile’ $5000. Of the Hen- 
ners, ‘La Source’ brought the highest price—$10,100. Some- 
body with along purse—Mr. R. G. Dun, we believe—paid $12,200 
for Rosa Bonheur’s ‘ Cow and Calf in the Scotch Highlands ;’ 
and somebody else, who must prefer chromos to works merely 
‘done by ’and’ and next to a chromo must admire the painting 
that most resembles one, gave $3700 for Meyer von Bremen’s ‘ Re- 
turn from the Vintage.’ Roybet’s ‘ Return from the Chase’ was 
knocked down to the buyer who bid $2000 for it. Such of Bou- 
guereau’s admirers as were present ran up the price of his 
‘Italian Mother and Child ’ to $3050, of his ‘ Cupid * to $6500, of 
his ‘ Nut-Gatherers’ to $7250, and ot his ‘ Madonna, Infant Saviour 
and St. John’ to $9000. ‘ Morning’ by Dupré went for $8050, 
while fifty dollars more were given for his ‘Symphony.’ For- 
tuny’s ‘Rare Vase’ (not the ‘ peach-blow’ !) fetched $7100, and 
Géréme’s ‘ Tulip Folly’ $6000. For Troyon’s ‘ Pasturage in 
Normandy’ $6350 had to be given, for his ‘ Return from the 
Farm ’ $6550, and for his ‘ Coast near Villiers’ $8100. Rénouf’s 
* Repairing the Old Boat’ proved to be worth $5050 to some one 
who cares nothing for artistic quality in a work of art. An offer of 
$8600 was made and accepted for Van Marcke’s ‘ Going to Past- 
ure’ and of $11,500 for his ‘ Mill Farm.’ Four Schreyers went 
for upwards of $3000 apiece, one (‘ Wallachian Pack-Horses °*) 
bringing $4300. These were not the only high prices fetched at 
this memorable sale, but space allows only of the further men- 
tion of a landscape by Rousseau ($5100), ‘A Mound in Fon- 
tainebleau ’ by the same painter ($9700), and Millet’s * Spaders’ 
($3800), ‘ Wood-Cutters ’ ($5000), ‘Gathering Beans’ ($6300) ’ 
“Churner’ ($870c) and ‘Spinner’ ($14,000), The seventeen 
paintings by Diaz, which brought $51,300, cost Mrs. Morgan 
$92,100 ; the eleven Millets, which went for $54,575, cost her 

86,000, 

The sale of the bric-a-brac included in Mrs. Morgan’s col- 
lection was begun on Monday night, and will continue through- 
out the week. The bids on the first night amounted to $60, 
370. Mr. Walters, of Baltimore, is said to have given $18,000 
for the peachblow vase, for which the owner had paid $15,000 ; 
and for one of its mates $6000. A pair of Japanese bronze vases, 
a yard high, were bought by Mr. Charles Crocker, a California 
millionaire, for $5,300. Six other ‘lots’ brought over $1000 
each. On Tuesday afternoon the sale was resumed, and 
$43,417.50 added to the Morgan estate. 





Art Notes. 

NEARLY three hundred works by the French ‘ Impressionists ’ 
have reached this city, and will be put on exhibition at the 
American Art Galleries about April 6. 

—From the Authors Club, Edward Greey sends us the fol 
lowing communication :—In your London letter, issue of Feb. 
27th, | find a statement that Mr. William Anderson, author of 
‘The Pictorial Arts of Japan,’ has taken ‘ the opportunity to do 
what nobody else has done—to make a complete study of Japanese 
art.” While I fully admire and appreciate Dr. Anderson’s beau- 
tifully illustrated book, I must protest against the assertion made 
by your correspondent, as the credit awarded to Dr. Anderson 
rightly belongs to a graduate of Harvard, Prof. Ernest F. Fenol- 
losa, now of the Tokyo University, whose patient researches 
have, for many years, been sanctioned and assisted by the 








Japanese Government, and who is considered by native and for- 
eign connoisseurs in Japan to be, not only the highest authority 
_— the pictorial arts of that country, but also upon those of 

rea and China, Prof. Fenollosa is preparing what will be the 
standard work upon this interesting subject. 

—Of the late Léon Gaucherel, the famous engraver, and art- 
director of L’ Art, the French literary journal, Ze Livre, says : 
*M. Gaucherel was the dean, the father, the Victor Hugo of the 
artist-engravers, who lose in him a sure and triendly guide, no 
less than a prop and a protector.’ 


—Dr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr., of Johns Hopkins, will accept 
the Professorship of Archzology at Princeton College, and is ex- 
pected to leave Baltimore in September. 

—tThe Florentines are about to celebrate the fifth centenary of 
the birth of their famous townsman, Betto di Bardo, better 
known as Donatello, who may be regarded as the creator of 
modern sculpture. The month and day of his birth are uncer- 
tain, but a statement made by himself fixes the year with suffi- 
cient precision as 1386. 

—The Hazeltine Collection of pictures was exhibited at Moore’s 
Tay ag from March 3d until the sale on Tuesday, Wednes- 
day and Thursday evenings of this week. It was not a collec- 
tion of the first rank, but it contained many examples of cele- 
brated painters, especially French. A full-length nude by 
Roybet, Clairin’s ‘La Pierrette,’ and Jacquet’s celebrated 
‘ Equestrienne’ were among the important works. There were 
several good Fortunys, three or four charming Rossis, several 
Viberts not in the best manner of the master, a couple of De 
Neuvilles, and a large number ot pleasing bits of studio-work 
by French painters of the second and third class, 





“ The Dead Alive.” 


[By Patrick Branwell Bronté. From Leyland’s ‘‘ The Bronté Family.’’] 
Wy dost thou sorrow for the happy dead ? 
For, if their life be lost, their tele are o’er, 
And woe and want can trouble them no more ; 
Nor ever slept they in an earthy bed 
So sound as now they sleep, while dreamless laid 
In the dark chambers of the unknown shore, 
Where Night and Silence guard each sealéd door. 
Go, turn from such as these thy drooping head, 
And mourn the Dead alive, whose spirit flies 
When life departs, before his death has come ; 
Who knows no Heaven beneath Life’s gloomy skies, 
Who sees no Hope to lighten up the gloom, 
*Tis he who feels the worm that never dies, 
The real death and darkness. of the tomb. 





Current Criticism 


RANDOLPH CALDECOTT’S WoRK.—Last Friday week there 
died (of consumption, in Florida), in the height of his power and 
the prime of his life, an artist who deserves more than a passing 
word of mention. This was Randolph Caldecott, a humorist as 
emt and kindly as John Leech himself, a magnificent animal 

raughtsman, and an artist whose work combined very happily 
a feeling for beauty with one tor the broadest fun. Amongst 
the work of other book-illustrators ot our day, even the most 
famous of his contemporaries’ pictures seem dull, intricate and 
artificial. Nothing, for instance, could condemn a Du Maurier 
drawing as far as its intellectual, moral, and even spiritual effect 
was concerned, more than to put it side by side with even the 
poorest of Caldecott’s designs. For the first would be a record 
of a highly wrought, intensely artificial civilization, gaining its 
end by a ‘fine smile’ at some instance of fatuity, folly, or snob- 
bishness. It would depend for its effect upon tne spectator be- 
lieving in certain manners, certain classes, certain accepted 
conventionalities of society, and would then say :—‘ Come, all ye 
who with me understand and appreciate these eternal verities, 
and see what happens to the “ outsider ’’ who rashly touches 
the sacred vessels.’ But Caldecott’s design would have another 
sanction, and give a different pleasure. Its power would come 
from the artist’s delight in quite other matters than frills and 
fashions : it would come from his broad laughter at really comic 
incidents, his satire of really contemptible pretensions ; trom 
the fresh faces of his girls, and the strong limbs of his men ; from 
his understanding the broad, simple aspects of life, rather than 
his diving into its pettier eccentricities ; from the way in which 
he could laugh with people. at the same time that he laughs a¢ 
them ; and the manner in which he could draw incidents such 
as we have all known, and show us in them little touches of 
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burlesque, and hints of loveliness, such as were of the essence 
of the matter.— Zhe Spectator, Feb. 20. 


THE ART OF BEING IDLE.—It is impossible to conceive of a 
man’s enjoying now the unconcerned seclusion of White at Sel- 
borne, who, a century ago, recorded the important fact that ‘ the 
old tortoise at Lewes in Sussex awakened and came forth out of 
his dormitory,’ but does not seem to have heard of Burgoyne’s 
surrender, the news of which ought to have reached him about 
the time he was writing. It may argue pusillanimity, but I can 
hardly help envying the remorseless indifference of such men to 
the burning questions of the hour, at the first alarm of which we 
are all expected to run with our buckets, or it may be with our 
can of kerosene, snatched by mistake in the hurry and confusion. 
They devoted themselves to leisure with as much assiduity as we 
employ to render it impossible. The art of being elegantly and 
strenuously idle is lost. There was no hurry then, and armies 
still went into winter-quarters punctually as musquashes. Cer- 
tainly manners occupied more time and were allowed more 
space. Whenever one sees a picture of that age with its broad 
skirts, its rapiers standing out almost at a right angle, and de- 
manding a wide periphery to turn about, one has a feeling of 
spaciousness that suggests mental as well as bodily elbow-room. 
Now all the ologies tollow us to our burrows in our newspaper, 
and crowd upon us with the pertinacious benevolence of sub- 
pee eye, ny Even the right of sanctuary is denied. The 
horns of the altar, which we tain would grasp, have been dis- 
solved into their original gases in the attempt to combine 
chemistry with theology.—J/r. Lowell, in The New Princeton 
Review, 


QUICKENING THE MORAL SENSE.—It is encouraging to ob- 
serve, by the recent discussions in Congress, that there is a deep- 
ening conviction of the need of an international copyright law to 
put a stop to the scandalous robbery of those foreign authors 
who are doing so much to sustain and elevate our intellectual 
life. ‘There are evinced a growing sense of reprobation of this 
practice, and much greater agreement than ever before, both as 
to the necessity of putting an end to it, and the means to be 
adopted for the purpose. The committee was addressed by but 
one downright opponent of international copyright, and he ad- 
mitted that he was opposed to all copyright, and would take 
away the legal protection of their literary property from Amer- 
ican authors. Mr. James Russell Lowell, President of the Copy- 
right League, made an gxcellent address, putting the whole 
question on the high moral ground of the rights of men to prop- 
erty in their brain-work, and the outrage ot allowing other men 
to appropriate it from mercenary motives and because they find 
it valuable ; and he did not hesitate to say that the reasoning 
by which international copyright was there opposed was but a 
virtual detence of pocket-picking. We call attention to this 
matter here simply to show that there is an undoubted quicken- 
ing of the moral sense of the community over this question, so 
that what was long regarded with indifference as but a venial 
wrong is now reprobated as a practice so bad that it can be no 
longer tolerated.—Popular Science Monthly. 





A LEARNED CANADIAN.—One of the most remarkable of Ca- 
nadians is the Rev. Silas Tertius Rand, of Hantsport, Nova Scotia. 
Mr. Rand is a cousin of Sir Charles Tupper, his mother hav- 
ing been the sister of Sir Charles’s father. The reverend gentle- 
man is now 76 years of age, and for over 40 years has been a 
missionary to the Micmac Indians. His heartiness and general 
good health at his advanced age are not his chief peculiarities. 
Though he never received the advantage of a college educa- 
tion he is said to be one of the best linguists in the world. He 
is the master of 12 languages—English, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
French, Italian, German, Spanish, modern Greek, Micmac, 
Maliseet, and Mohawk. In Latin he has proved his scholarship 
to no less an authority than Mr. Gladstone. Some years ago, 
when the debate in Parliament became prosy and dull, Mr. 
Gladstone employed himself in the translation into Latin of that 
noble hymn, ‘Rock of Ages.’ Mr. Rand observed some in- 
elegancies in the translation, among them being the failure to 
render satistactorily, with all its meaning, the word ‘ rock. 
He therefore tried his hand at the task and forwarded to Mr. 
Gladstone the result, with a few remarks on the right honorable 

entleman’s production. Mr. Gladstone replied: ‘I thank you 
or the kind terms used in your letter, and I at once admit that 
your version of the ‘‘ Rock of Ages’’ is more exact than mine. 
Mr. Rand labors among the Micmacs without salary—that is to 
say, he receives no fixed income, but relies, as does the Rev. 
George Muller, of Bristol, upon faith in the Almighty to supply 
his wants.—Zoronto Mail. 
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Notes 


. HARPER & Bros. have sent the following reply to Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s discourteous acknowledgment of their courtesy in send- 
ing him recently a draft for fifty dollars :—Your letter makes it 
necessary to explain that our remittance to you in acknowledg- 
ment for reprinting ‘Original Comic Operas’ in our cheap ‘ Frank- 
lin Square Library,’ was made in pursuance of our custom of 
aying an honorarium for all books by English authors repub- 
ished by us: although, unfortunately, in the present anomalous 
condition of the publishing business in this country such ac- 
knowledgments are now necessarily made on a much lower scale 
tnan formerly. We will send you a further remittance should 
the sales of the book justify our doing so. We have been inter- 
ested in your statement of the reasons which prompted your gift 
to the public institution you mention. Doubtless, since you de- 
cided to expend in the cause of charity the ten pounds which you 
kindly accepted from us, you could not have made a more proper 
disposition of the money than to the Victoria Hospital for Chil- 
dren, And we venture to express the hope that, if your gener- 
osity on this occasion indicates a purpose on your part to appro- 
riate systematically to the Hospital your revenue from the 
nited States, its funds will not long be in the needy condition 
which you describe. 
—Charles L. Webster & Co., who publish Grant’s Memoirs, 
announce that Pope Leo XIII. is writing his reminiscences, and 
that they will publish them next year. 


—‘ Mrs. Peixada,’ the new novel by Sidney Luska, is announced 
for early publication by Cassell & Company. It is a sensational 
story al New York life, with a surprise at the end of it. The 
cover of the book has been designed by the author. Another 
novel announced by the same house is ‘ No. XIII. : The Story of 
the Lost Vestal,’ by Emma Marshall, a popular English novelist. 

—Miss Lawrence Alma Tadema, a daughter of the famous 

ainter, has written a novel (her first), which will be published 
rom advance-sheets in this country by Messrs. Appleton in 
about two weeks. Messrs. Longman are its London publishers. 

—Mf. Andrew Carnegie says that his sole desire in writing 
‘Triumphant Democracy,’ now in the Messrs. Scribner’s press, 
was to show his countrymen—to prove by solid facts and figures 
—the superiority of republican over monarchical institutions. 


—On Wednesday of this week Houghton, Mifflin & Co. issued 
the last four volumes (V. to VIII.) of the works of Thomas Mid- 
dleton, in their series of English Dramatists ; also, Warner’s 
‘ Backlog Studies,’ in the Riverside Aldine Series, and ‘ Charac- 
teristics of Women’ and ‘ The Loves of the Poets,’ in a new 
edition of Mrs. Jameson. 

—Six dollars will be the price of the cloth edition of the two- 
volume Life of Longfellow, by his brother, to be issued to-day by 
Ticknor & Co. The édition de luxe will be sold for $15, 
‘Curiosities of the Old Lottery,’ the first issue in the same pub- 
lishers’ Olden Time Series, will be ready at the same time, 

—A telegram signed by Lord Tennyson on behalf of the Society 
of Authors has been sent to Senator Hawley, thanking him for 
his Copyright Bill. 

—‘ What is Theosophy ?’ is a question that should be answered 
in the book so entitled which a lady of Newport has written for 
Cupples, Upham & Co. The same firm announce a limited 
parchment-bound edition of Mr. Rideing’s ‘ Thackeray’s Lon- 
don,’ and ‘ The Log of the Ariel,’ a book by two noted Boston 
yachtsmen., 

—Estes & Lauriat have raised the price of their fifty copies of 
Shelley’s Poetical Works, edited by Wm. M. Rossetti, from 
$10.50 to $18. 

—Brentano Bros. have taken advantage of the questioned 
Weer of Mrs. J. B. Potter’s reading George R. Sims’s ‘ Ostler 

oe’ in a Washington drawing-room, to issue the _ in pam- 

phlet form. If the complaint against the poem had been, not its 
immorality, but its vulgarity, it would have been easier to main- 
tain. 

—16,305 books were published in Germany last year, as against 
15,607 in 1884. 

—Dr. Edward Abbott will continue to edit the Boston Literary 
World, so that the Detroit church which ‘ called’ him recently 
must look elsewhere for a pastor. 

—Messrs. Cassell are going to issue a series of manuals on the 
religious difficulties of the day under the general title of 
‘Helps to Belief.’ Amongst their authors will be the Archbishop 
of York, and the Bishops of Carlisle, Peterborough, and Derry. 
Mr. Teignmouth Shore will edit the series, 
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—JLe Livre for February is hardly as interesting as usual, 
The leading article is on the first Revue de Paris, and the second 
on the first bibliographical journal, the Annales Typographiques, 
which made its appearance in 1759. The writer confesses that 
in this predecessor of Le Livre he has discovered the name of 
one of the two ‘illustrious professors’ whom Goldsmith wished 
to study under at Leyden, if only his uncle would send the neces- 
sary funds to Holland. M. de St. Heraye thought the names of 
Drs. Albinus and Gaubius fictitious ; but the latter proves to 
have been an actual personage in 1760, and so doubtless was 
the former. 

—The Academy hears that Sir Percy and Lady Shelley have 
entrusted to Prof. Dowden all their papers relating to the poet, 
and that these include the diaries of both Shelley and Mary God- 
win, saying day by day where they were, and what they did. 
Prof. Dowden’s Lite of Shelley will be published this year, if no 
untoward accident befall. 

—Mr. Howells will spend the next few weeks in Washington. 


—The London 7Zimes has been requested to state that Franz 
Liszt, during his forthcoming visit to England, can entertain no 
proposal for playing in publie. ‘ He writes: ‘I wish it to be 
understood that 1 come to London merely asa guest.” And with 
the modesty characteristic of the greatest pianist this century 
has seen, he adds: ‘ My fingers are 75 years old, and Biilow, 
Saint-Saéns, Rubinstein, and Walter Bache play my compositions 
much better than my dilapidated self.’ 

—Parisians awoke on Feb. 15th to find that the bronze statue of 
Alexandre Dumas, the elder, in the Place Malesherbes, had, dur- 
ing the night, been painted thickly over with a black substance. 
It is hoped that a thorough cleansing may undo the mischief. 


—The first numbers of Lend a Hand, ‘a monthly magazine of 
practical philanthropy,’ contain papers on general topics by such 
writers as Edward Everett Hale, Theodore Roosevelt, and Anna 
L. Dawes. The new magazine, which is published in Boston, is 
an organ of the hundreds of clubs, scattered throughout the 
world and numbering 35,000 to 40,000 members, whose aim is 
to help other people after the methods described in Mr. Hale’s 
‘Ten Times One is Ten.’ 


—™M. Paul de Cassagnac, the duellist, is about to found a new 
literary and political journal in Paris, to be called L’Autorité, 

—Mr. William Morris is not making such rapid progress with 
his translation of the Odyssey as he would be, were he not at 
work on a poem called * The Pilgrims of Hope,” which deals 
with the Socialist propaganda, in which he is taking a share. 
‘ Politics apart,’ says Zhe Atheneum, ‘ the poem is full of the old 
qualities—perfect rapport with nature, admirable sketching of 
scenery, pathos, and simple diction.’ Portions of it have appeared 
in Zhe Commonweal, the organ of the Socialist League. 

—‘ Messianic Expectations and Modern Judaism,’ by Solomon 
Schindler, a Jewish rabbi of Boston, with an introduction by the 
ry Minot J. Savage, was issued on Wednesday by S. E. Cassino 

Oo. 

—lIn relation to his volume of poems, ‘In the King’s Garden,’ 
which D. Lothrop & Co. recently published, the late Tomes Berry 
Bensel said to a friend : ‘I doubt often that I shall live to see 
my poems safely between covers, but I still wish that | may. I 
should then have some sense of work completed, finished.’ The 
publishers of Mr. Bensel’s book will soon issue a volume of 
a by Clinton Scollard, of which ‘ With Reed and Lyre’ will 

e the title. 

—From E. H. :—The author of ‘A Brother to Dragons’ in 
the March Aé/antic has not been specially successful in her at- 
tempt to reproduce Sixteenth-Century English. ‘Transpire’ in 
the sense of ‘ occur’ is not English atall ; ‘ realize’ in the sense 
of ‘comprehend’ is very modern; while ‘identify’ and ‘ in- 
stinctively ’ are not Sixteenth-Century words, unless I am greatly 
mistaken. Why, too, does the author allow the story-teller to 
use colloquial abbreviations—such as ‘o’ th’ country,’ ‘’a said,’ 
etc.—not only in reporting dialogue, but in descriptive passages 
which are not in any way addressed to the ear? 


—The following is Mr. Ruskin’s preface to A. Gordon Craw- 
ford’s cullings of the master’s past criticisms on the pre-Raph- 
aelite school. It bears the date ‘ Brantwood, 22nd January, 
1886 :’—The permission given to the compiler of the following 
catalogue to insert pieces of my former criticism in it was given 
in the hope that some of the fragments might add interest to the 
most important exhibition of English art yet held in the a : 
but, having no time to read the proofs of the catalogue itself, I 
must in the outset broadly efface any impression that may be 
given by it of my criticisms having been of any service to the 
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pre-Raphaelite school, except in protecting it against vulgar out- 
cry. The painters themecives rightly resented the idea of mis- 
judging friends that I was either their precursor or their guide ; 
they were entirely original in their thoughts, and independent in 
their practice. Rossetti, I fear, even exaggerated his color 
because I told him it was too violent; and to this very day my 
love of Turner dims Mr. Burne-Jones’s pleasure in my praise. 


—Fords, Howard & Hurlbert will publish immmediately | 


“Reason and Revelation, Hand in Hand,’ by the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas M. McWhinney. 

—The naval duel between the Kearsarge and the Ala- 
bama will be the War feature of the April Century. 


—Matthew Arnold writes to a Boston friend, the Advertiser 
of that city says, that he will soon make a last visit to America— 
not, however, on a lecturing tour, though possibly he may be 
induced to lecture once in Boston, New York and Philadelphia. 
He intends to arrive in May, spending the summer here in a 
social way and returning in August. At present he is on the 
Continent. 

—Prof. Cyrus Thomas’s ‘ Notes on Certain Maya and Mexican 
Manuscripts,’ favorably noticed in our review of the Bureau of 
Ethnology’s Third Report, has been separately issued from the 
Government Printing Office. 

. —According to Zhe Atheneum, the Spanish Government has 
awarded to Senora Fanny Keats de Llanos a pension of 70/. a 
ear, in consideration of the services of her late husband, Senor 


. Valentin Llanos, who was formerly in the diplomatic service of 


Spain, and who died at the advanced age of nearly ninety, in 
August last. Unlike the Civil List pension which Keats’s sister 
enjoys from England, this Spanish pension will revert to her un- 
married daughter, Senorita Rosa Llanos y Keats. 

—Monier Wiiliams, Oxford’s Sanskrit Professor, has been 
knighted. 

—Cassell & Co. have in preparation a volume entitled ‘ Shak- 
spearean Scenes and Characters,’ illustrative of thirty of Shak- 


. Speare’s plays. There are thirty steel-plates and ten wood-en- 


gravings after drawings by Frank Dicksee, Solomon Hart, F. 
Barnard, J. McL. Ralston, H. C. Selous, J. D. Watson, Val 
Bromley and others. The letterpress, written by Austin Brere- 
ton, deals chiefly with the stage-history ofeach play. The stage- 
history of Shakspeare in America has been touched upon. The 
volume is dedicated to Henry Irving. 


—A new dramatic work which Michael Field has in press is 
entitled * Brutus Ultor,’ and deals with the Tarquinian legend. 


—The Illustrated London News wants to know in what docu- 
ment Mr. Astor has discovered that Pope Alexander VI. was 
in the habit of partaking of chocolate seventeen years before 
the conquest: of Mexico, or that he anticipated Sir Walter 
Raleigh by nearly a century in taking snuff. ‘A Pope could 
not have been so much before his age,’ the London journal says, 

—Houghton, Mifflin & Co. have in press for immediate issue 
* Hamlet's Note-Book,’ by Wm. D. O’Connor, of Washington— 
a reply to Richard Grant White’s attack on the Baconians. It 
advances, we believe, a new theory of the authorship of the 
Sonnets. 

—Major Greely’s official report of his expedition in the Afctic 
regions, with maps and illustrations, will be published as a pub- 
lic document at a cost of $12,367. An additional edition of 
4500 copies will probably be printed at a cost of $8877. Of 
these, 1250 will be distributed by Senators, 2500 by Represen- 
tatives, and 750 by the Signal Service. 

—Rutgers College, in a pamphlet address delivered by W. E. 
Griffis before the college authorities in 1885, makes a very strik- 
ing show of what its graduates are doing in Japan. 


—The library of Mr. Joseph Crosby, of Zanesville, O., which 
Bangs & Co. will sell on the 24th inst. and following days, is re- 
markable for the many editions of Shakspeare it contains, and 
the large amount of Shakspeareana—1500 volumes under this 
head alone. The late H. N. Hudson said that Mr. Crosby was 
one of the three men in America who could be ‘truly said to 
know Shakspeare in an eminent sense.’ 


—Of the late Henry Bradshaw, M.A., Fellow of King’s Col- 
lege, and Librarian of the University of Cambridge, who died 
on the roth ult., Ze Atheneum speaks thus feelingly :—Cam- 
bridge has lost one of the rarest of her scholars, Europe her first 
scientific bibliographer, and a narrower circle of personal friends 
one of the truest and purest characters. The loss is so unex- 

cted, so irreparable, that we cannot yet realize its magnitude. 

o many, Cambridge can never mean again what it has meant 
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in the past ; the centre of scholarly influence, the source of in- 
spiration for earnest work and genuine research, has been taken 
from amongst us. We have the memory of his aims and of his 
method, but the master is no more. 

—Walter Scott, a London publisher, announces new editions 
of the leading English prose-writers, to be issued monthly ata 
shilling a part. Each cloth-bound volume is promised to con- 
tain about 400 well-printed pages. The first contains Sir Thomas 
Mallory’s ‘ History of King Arthur,’ and the second De Quincey's 
* Contessions of an English Opium-Eater,’ ‘ Levana’ and ‘ The 
Rosicrucians.’ 

—' For true men and women who have still somewhat of the 
child ’—exclaims Zhe Saturday Review,—‘ most of all for true 
scholars to whom scholarship only brings humanity nearer—are 
the exquisitely ordered trifling, the brilliant, and withal tender 
fancies, and the genial wisdom, fully ripe and ever fresh, of the 
work that comes to us from Oliver Wendell Holmes.’ 


—The tenth annual report of the President of Johns Hopkins 
University (for 1885) contains the usual thorough review which 
we have learned to expect from the presiding officer of this great 
institution. The University is in every sense prosperous, and— 
as Froude would say— intellectually full.’ Its motto is not: 
‘Hoc tale quale sum accipe,’ but rather an ever onward-press- 
ing ‘See what I shall be.’ The academic staff is abundant and 
versatile, and one of its most useful features is what one might 
call the overflowings of University life—the extra courses of 
literary and scientific lectures arranged for the non-matriculated 
public. Gosse’s charming ‘From Shakspeare to Pope’ was 
one result of this overflow. 

—The Council of the Gould Memorial Home and Industrial 
Schools in Rome, ltaly, makes an earnest appeal to American 
benevolence. The object of the Home is to give industrial, 
educational, moral and religious training to destitute Italian 
children. Subscriptions may be sent to Mrs. John Lindley, 43 
West 32d St., Treasurer fro tem of the Ladies’ New York Society. 

—Sefior Ponce de Leon’s ‘ Diccionario Tecnolégico Inglés- 
Espafiol’ completes its English-Spanish part with the word 
Zymotic (Part XV.). We hope now that Sefior de Leon will 
forthwith * reverse engines,’ and give us as soon as possible the 
Spanish-English part ; thus furnishing our libraries with a most 
useful and necessary accessory to their shelf of scientific dic- 
tionaries. Only those who have dealt in dictionaries aay nee | 
—who have wrought if not fought on them—know what dreary 
and laborious work it is to compile these endless word-lists ; and 
when the result is so good as it is in this case, it should be abun- 
dantly rewarded. 





The Free Parliament 


[Communications must be accompanied with the name and 
address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publication. 
Correspondents answering or referring to any question are re- 
quested to give the number of the question sor convenience of 


reference] 
QUESTIONS, 


No. 1108.—1. Under what title and by whom have books in answer to or 
refutation of ‘ Atlantis,’ by Ignatius Donnelly, been written? Tue Critic 
has mentioned one, I forget under what name.—2. In a French work I find 
Charlemagne spoken of as ‘ce grand évéque du dehors.’ Will you please 
give the English equivalent.—3. Will you please give the meaning of the in- 
scription on the enclosed piece of metal, and say what is your opinion as to 
its having been struck in 1798. Has it any value other than that of repre- 
senting Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette ? 

PainapeLpaia, Pa. 8. 8. J. 

{1. We have no recollection of such a book.—2. The phrase may mean 
‘this great bishop outside of the church ’—that is, a person not a bishop who 
yet exercised episcopal powers.—3. The bit of metal is an electrotype copy 
of a satirical medal commemorating the death of Louis and his wife. The 
legend indicates the dates (in 1798) on which they were executed. It runs as 
follows: ‘LUD. XVI. D. XXI. IAN. 1793. MAR. ANT. D XVI. OCT.’ As 
the medal is only a copy, we do not think ét has any special value.] 





No. 1109.—Where can I get a work on mesmerism ? 

Pontiac, Mica. C. E. 

'‘Mesmerism, Spiritualism, etc., Historically and Scientifically Con- 
sidered.’ $1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co.] 





No. 1110.—What firm would sell Webster's Unabridged and Eliot’s 
works on weekly instalments? 

Hosoken, N. J. a Es 

[We eoepene any publishing-house would make such an arrangement with 
a responsible person.] 
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No. 1111.—I have often wondered what the colossal vase could be— 

whence it came, and to what end it was so carefully set up—that stands on 

the lawn between Grace Church and the Rectory in 

enth Street. Can any one enlighten me as toits origin and meaning, whether 

ecclesiastical or profane ? 
New York Cirr. 

The rector of Grace Church, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Huntington, kindly fur- 
nishes the following reply to the foregoing query :—The terra-cotta jar now 
standing in front of 
make, some forty or fifty feet below ground, in excavating the cellar of the 
Rectory of St. Paul’s (American) Church on the Via Nazionale, Rome. Coins 
of the reign of Nero, discovered in the near vicinity, furnish the most likely 
clew to the age of the pottery. Of the jars, which are thought to be uncom- 
monly fine specimens of their kind, only two were actually brought to the 
surface, and both of these have found their wa: 
them stands on the green in front of Miss Wolfe’s house at Newport; the 
other is the property of Grace Church. The two jars were brought over in 
1884, and their 
Rev. Dr. Nevin, the Rector of ‘St. Paul’s Within the Walls.’ Antiquarians 
are, I believe, of the — that jars of this sort were used in the commerce 
of classical days for t 
way in which easks and hogsheads are now employed.] 


No. 1112.—Is there not something wrong about the fourth line of the 
following quatrain in Fitzgerald's translation of Khayyam’s ‘ Rubaiyat?’ 


But if in vain down on the stubborn floor 
Earth, and up to Heaven’s unopening door, 
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18 given, the publication is issued in New York.} 
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You gaze to-day, while you are you—how then 
To-morrow, you when shall be you no more. 


As it appears in Vedder’s illustrated copies in the same way, I suppose it 
is nota misprint ; but I cannot make it sound right. 


WIESBADEN, Germany. 


[An illustrated edition is not more authoritative than any other. 


text is evidently corrupt. Tr the 





too—thus : 


dand third words and you 
will have no difficulty in making the line ‘sound right,’ and read right 
‘To-morrow, when you sball be you no more. ’] 
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HIGH CLASS 
ETCHINGS. 

A new illustrated catalogue free by 
mail, Frederick Keppel & Co., Lon- 
don, and 23 East 16th St.( Union Square), 
New York, make a specialty of the rarer 
etchings and engravings such as cannot 
easily be found elsewhere. Correspon- 
dence invited, 
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AIR BRUSH Applies color by a jet of air. 
Great rapidity of execution 
and meritorious results. An 
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i@ and in water —. Send for 
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Received Highest Awards at Vienna, Paris 
and New Vork. 





JUDGES’ REPORT FROM PHILADELPHIA, 

** For general artistic excellence in all styles of por- 
trait-photography, plain crayon, oil and pastel, and 
Sor a new process of making durable crayons.” 
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ARTISTIC FURNISHING 


AND 
SHOPPING AGENCY 
wit eosumpeny Seunqure aesirous of saving tana, 
Bridal Troussenux, Infante’ Layette Caastnt 
Stresees under Mrs. Ayer’s 


Frais ae eee tizens in differen 
arch ae 5 Rev. eigen Church of the 


\y OF 





. C, 
(iw CLARA LOUISE KELLOGG, 


JouW X SEWErT, Chl op Min CAR ; Mr. and Mrs. GILBERT @! 





’ 
a 
jon. For fall Particulate, sorma, ote., rend Sor Circa! 


‘ormerly with Syruzr & Co.), 
120 West 13th Serest, New York City. 
with iptness and Ayer 


are asked. ee ot al — 
ed. ie am: 
‘rench “and Swiss Co: 
» Mrs. Ayer has the honor: of re whey rs 
: Rev. Dr. and Mrs. CLINTON LOCKE, Grace 
BROOKS, Church of the Incarnation, New 
; Justice and Mrs. S. F. MILLE Washi D. C. : Gen’l 
Mr. and Mrs. 


id le ee ls. 5 
hicago; Mr. and Mrs. JOHN B. YON: Gi Ne Chi Mr. and Mrs, 
V Nor = York Ch ; Mr. and Mrs. JAMES RHODES, Phlindelpain 


| HARRIET HUBBARD AYER 











Taintor's Gutde-Books. 


These Guides describe Cities, Towns, and Stations on 
the routes, giving items of interest to the traveler. 
ILLUSTRATED wiTH Maps anp WoopcutTs. 
PRICE, 25 CENTS EACH, BY MAIL. 

CITY OF NEW YORK. Describing the Public 
Buildings, Parks, Cemeteries, Islands, and Public In- 
stitutions in and around New York City ; also Princi- 

al Hotels, Banks, Amusements, Li raries, Clubs, 
Bocteties, Dispensaries, Elevated R. R’s., Horse R. R's 
Omnibus Routes, Hack Fares, Ferries, Street Travel- 
ers’ and Church Directories, and Map of New York. 

SEASIDE RESORTS. The Atlantic Coast from the 
St. Lawrence to the Mississippi. 

HUDSON RIVER ROUTE. New York to West 
Point, Catskill Mountains, Albany, Troy, Saratoga 

Springs, Lake George, Lake Ad 

Mountains, Montreal, and Quebec, via Hudson River 

Steamers and Railroads. 

SARATOGA ILLUSTRATED. The Visitor’s Guide 
of Saratoga Springs. Describing Springs, Boarding- 
houses, Hotels, Regattas, Amusements, Walks, 
Drives, etc. Maps of Village and Lake. Woodcuts. 

SARATOGA MINERAL WATERS; How to Use 
Them. By Dr. W. O. Stittman, M. 

ERIE RAILWAY ROUTE. New Vork to Ithaca. 
Havana, Watkin’s Glen, Roshester, Dunkirk, Buffalo 
salen eae Falls, via Erie Railway and branches. 

TO SARATOGA, RICHFIELD 
NEPRINGS. TRUFFALO, NIAGARA FALLS, AND 
THOUSAND ISLANDS. Via Hudson River and 
New York Central Railway. 

FALL RIVER AND NEWPORT ROUTE. New 
York to Boston, via Fall River and Newport, with 
full descriptions of Newport and Narragansett Bay. 

CONNECTICUT RIVER ROUTE. New York to 
the White Mountains, via N. Y. and N. H. and Conn, 
River R. R. 

NORTHERN RESORTS. Boston to the White 
Mountains, Lake Memphremagog, Green Mts., Lake 
Champlain, Sheldon, Montreal, and Ogdensburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA COAL REGIONS. New York 
and Philadelphia to Bethlehem, Delaware Water Gap, 
Mauch Chunk, Scranton, Williamsport, and Elmira. 

NEW YORK TO PHILADELPHIA, pean 

AND WASHINGTON, 
Sent, postpaid, on receipt of 25 cents each, by 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


18 & 20 Astor Pracr, New York. 


Yy° OLDe. BOOKe SHOPPe, BATH, ENGLAND. 











Catalogues of Rare, Valuable, and Useful Books 
for Sale. tesued re . and sent gratis to col- 
EEHAN, ET BOOKSELLERS, 
Seve: ENGLAND. 


TALOGUE No. ae es rincipally. No. 
ti at book eo st ipal Min 4 


lectors. B. & J. F 





Second-hand 
ous (in press). al Ted m free. 
A. 8. CLaRrk, 34 Park Row, N. Y. 


ERCANTILE LIBRARY, —_—_™* volumes. Over 
M 400 periodion’s in Footing see Terms, Op a 
year. a itor arise, 
Branches: 481 5th Liberty St. New books 
purchased as soon as 5 aed, 
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TO CLOSE OUT THE STOCK. 


Imported Books 


AT A GREAT SACRIFICE. 
COMPRISING : 
Fine Illustrated Works, 
Galleries of Engravings and Etchings, 
Works on Ornament and Decorative 


4rt, 
Illuminated Missals and Manu- 
scripts, .. 
Works of Standard Authors, 
Books of Costume, 
Early Printed Books, 
Periodical Literature, 
Bibliography, etc. 


The extensive and valuable stock of J. W. BOUTON, 
in almost every department of literature and learning, 
in fine condition and ready for the library shelves, 1s 
now being offered at a great sacrifice for cash, viz., at 
from 40 to 60 per cent below the former prices and greatly 
below the cost of importation. Lovers of choice books 
will find this an opportunity to secure bargains that is 
not likely to occur again. 

The former and present prices are plainly marked in 
each volume, thus enabling purchasers to see at aglance 
the enormous inducements now offered. 


706 BROADWAY, ABOVE 4rtu STREET. 





, CATALOGUE No. 9 of Rare and Standard Books, 
Rebellion, Americana, etc. Sent on Ng pm to 
FRANCIS P. HARPER, 4 Barclay St., New Y 


A LETTER 
From J. Stanley Brown, formerly Private Secre- 


ary 
Gen. James A. GARFIELD. 
WasuincTon, D. C., June rz, 1884. 
Dear Sir:—I take pleasure in stating that of m 
personal knowledge rs most of the orders went rsclhae | 
my hands), I know that for several years previous to his 
death, General Garfield purchased his ks through 
you exclusively—that he not only found his business 
relations with you satis, iafactory ut advantageous as 
well, and he always cordially recommended you to his 
friends. You are entirely at liberty to use this note in 
T Bena wa’ my 3 ey be to your interest.—Very truly yours, 


Mr. Pe, Geant Grant, Bookseller, 7 W. 42d St., New York. 
BOOK LORE. A Magazine devoted to Old 


Time Literature. Price, 30 cents a number; or 
$3.50 a year. 

THE ANTIQUARY. A Magazine devoted 
to the Study of the Past, with engravings. Uni- 
form in size, style and price with Book Lore. 


’ DAVID G. FRANCIS, 17 Astor Place, New York. 


TH CATALOGUE OF ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 
German and French Books, in all denet ements ot 
On, Clie ets MEDLAVALA CHURCH 

HISTOR, etc., rare and standard works atlow 
ices. ready and sent on application. B. WES- 
MANN & CO., 838 Broadway, New York. 


L'Intermédiacre des Chercheurs 


t Curieux (French Queries). 
Published i 4 Pat eeeney. Price, $4.00 per annum, 
tions booked by 
JouN anate,. 23 as Uaibe Square, New York. 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS, 


Publisher and Importer of French Books, 850 Sixth 
Avenue, New York. Send for Catalogue. 


SCHOOL BOOKS 
In tne of Seeinnnone Books in eee 


odicals. Catalogues on a 
cation. serene ee RL SCO NHOF, 144 Tremont st, Bouton. 


M48 EDITED FoR AUTHORS AND PuB- 
lishers. 
oF REvist 























. Titus Munson Coan. THz BuREAU 
110 Rast S6TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





RIDING 1s A NECESSITY IN POLITE SOCIETY. 


DICKEL’S 
RIDING ACADEMY 
124-136 W.56 St. and Richfield Springs, N.Y. 
Orrers UNngQuatrep Faci.itres ror INSTRUCTION 
IN HORSEMANSHIP. 


R SVENTILATIO GARDING 


ON, WATER SUPPLY, 


ort Aer ES F WIN Benitary 











George A. Leavitt & Company, 


Auctioneers, 787 and 789 Broadway, 
corner 1oth Street, will sell by auc- 
tion, on Monday, March 15th, and 
following days, 2.30 and 7.30 each 
day, 


“The Lake Library,” 


of nearly 5000 volumes of FPatristic 
Writings, Ecclesiastical History and 
Catholic Theology, as well as Modern 
Standard Works. Collected by the late 
Reverend Henry C. Lake, of this city, 
and to be sold by order of the Executors, 
Francis E. Lake, James R. Steers and 
J. R. Steers, Jr. 





HYMN BOOKS. 


Presbyterian and Congregational Churhes 
are fast supplying themselves with the Rev. 
Dr. Charles H. Richards’ SONGS OF 
CHRISTIAN PRAISE, for Choir and Con- 
Pegeton, and SONGS OF PRAISE AND 

RAYER, for the Sunday-School and Social 
Meeting. These books contain the choicest 
lyrical devotional hymns i# the language, and 
no effort has been spared toadapt the richest, 
noblest and best music to.them. While the 
best of the old favorites are retained, an un- 
usually large proportion of tunes by the best 
modern English and German composers have 
been included. 

Reports received from Churches where the 
books have already been introduced are unani- 
mous and enthusiastic in their praise. 

Returnable specimen copies for examination 
will be sent FREE to Pastors and Sunday- 
School Superintendents on application to the 
publishers. 

A twenty-four page pamphlet, containing 
specimen pages, testimonials, price-lists, ‘etc., 
mailed free to any address on application to 


TAINTOR BROS., MERRILL & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
18 AND 20 Astor Piace, New York. 





ROMISH TEACHINGS 


IN THE PROTESTANT CHURCHES: A TRACT 
for the Times. A review of the traditional theology 
received from Rome and retained in Protestant creeds. 
** A live coal from the altar of conviction.’’— 7elegram. 
100 pages. goc. 

Re TipBALs & Sons, Publishers, New York. 


’ 
QL Art. 
Any one neste a volume of this periodical for 1877 to 
d to 


sell ts requ communicate with the Rev. Ernest 
Van Dyke, DETROIT. MICH. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted ABSOLUTELY PURE 


the et) SS mixed with 
Starch, , or Sugar, and is 
peng vee far more economical, cos#- 
Sag as dae oe | cent a cup. Itis 
oeiiy aig nourishing, stre! ening, 
digested, and ng y adapt- 
eae Sor estas as well as for persons 
in health. 








Sold by grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO. 
Dorchester, Mass, 











THE 


MERCANTILE 


Safe 
Deposit 
Company’s 
BURGLAR - PROOF VAULTS, 


IN THE FIRE-PROOF 


EQUITABLE BUILDING. 





United States Government 
AND OTHER DESIRABLE 


SECURITIES 
For INVESTORS. 


All stocks and bonds listed on the New Yerk Stock Ex- 
— bought and sold on commission for cash. 
osit accounts received and interest allowed on 
Pa: ly balances subject to draft at sight. 
Coupons, registered interest, and dividends collected 
and placed to credit, for our our customers, without charge. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 


28 Nassau Street, New Yorxk. 


2 


CAVANAGH, SANDFORD & Co., 
Merchant Tazlors 
and Importers, 


16 West a3d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, NEW YORK. 








MAKERS OF 
THE C & S SHIRT 


PAJAMAS AND UNDERWEAR. 





THE GREATEST HEALTH AND PLEASURE 
RESORT IN THE UNITED STATES. 





roo yards from Fort Monroe. Open all the year, and 
accommodates 1,000 ests, All modern improvements, 
as Turkish, Russian, Roman, Electric and Hot 
. About 15,000 square feet of verandas enclosed 
in glass Table unsurpassed. Afternoon concerts ; 
night! hops. Temperature rarely falls below 
the coldest weather. Terms reasonable. 
lustrated descriptive pamphlet. 


H. PHOEBUS, Proprieror. 


Send Tier 





bender SOLD. 


elt exorbitant rental fees to 

Fg Bel elephone Monoply to use 

sagheeee, on lines less than 
niength. A few months 

buys a first-class Telephone 

that is no infringement, and works 

splendid on lines for private use = 
-~ it ge of wire, and works good in 

weather. It makes homes 

pleasane 8 annihilates time; Ui Pr is 


what every business man 
= stores, houses, » depo pots, fac ee, 00 
etc. The only practicable ‘ind reliable te ep! hone th: 
is aos Om outrigh a wervensed to work. Ss 
No_ previous uired. 
feo. WM. Ly NORTON, Buffalo, N- ¥- 


















